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On Schedule 


as we predicted 


in January, 1952, Franklin Life ranked 28th in 
total Ordinary in force in the United States . . . 
We then predicted that: 


There must be reasons for such 


consistent, spectacular growth 








Lhe Friendly 
TFIRANIKILIDY ILRI company” 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest stock legal reserve life insurance company in the U. S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over a Billion Six Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 





Add life to your business with 


The Travelers Business Life Insurance 


HETHER you're soliciting a one-man 
business, a partnership or a corpo- 
ration, you’ll find it easier to do a selling 
job with The Travelers guaranteed, busi- 
nesslike Life contracts. 
And you will find it helpful to use The 
Travelers compelling selection of sales 
aids and promotional materials which are 


designed to make real sense to your busi- 
ness prospects. As a further sales plus, 
youl be backed up with a full scale 
national advertising program in the lead- 
ing business magazines. 

See your Travelers Life Manager or 
General Agent for full information on 
Travelers Business Life Insurance. He’s 
as near to you as your telephone. 


The Travelers 1nsuRANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 








“In each case 

itistheman [ae = \— 
himself who is to lead his life 

after having decided one way or the other.” 


TEDDY ROOSEVELT’S sound reasoning “rings the bell" 
with men ready to take decisive action in mapping out 
plans to obtain a profitable career. If you wish this to 
be your "year of decision''—and are qualified for general 
agent responsibility, then we have the opportunity you 
have been working for! 


In the rich region west of the Mississippi, our one 
hundred and fifty-eight million dollar company is reaching 
new growth "highs" as part of a vast expansion program- 
goal. Let us give you full information now, with no 
obligation. Exchange of mutual information will be held 
confidential. Your future opportunity can be with Na- 
tional Reserve Life, ‘Strong as the Strongest—Enduring 
as Rushmore!" 


Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka. 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board. H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
sits 


a). 
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AGENCY SUPERVISORS NEEDED IN 
EASTERN MICHIGAN AND 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 











Have You the Ability to Hire 
and Train Men? 


If you are interested, contact THE 
FRIENDLY COMPANY. Positions 


carry salary, expenses and overwriting. 


If you are the man, real money can be 
earned under our plan. 











All replies held in strict confidence. 


Agency Department 


PEOPLES LIFE 


. INSURANCE COMPANY 
| FRANKFORT, INDIANA 





LIFE SALES 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


% Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1952 1953 1954 1953-1954 


$2,354 $2,584 
2,662 2,779 
3,389 3,424 
3,246 3,183 
3,121 3,286 


$12,437 $14,772 ~—«$15,256 


2,674 3,223 
2,913 


September 
October 





$33,943* $39,488* 


TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
$1,470 $1,653 $1,720 
1,490 1,725 1,820 
1,728 2,183 2,342 
1,747 2,062 2,155 
1,696 2,023 2,087 


$8,131 $9,646 $10,124 


1,693 2,112 
1,683 1,970 
1,574 1,847 
1,604 1,788 
1,828 1,924 
November 1,682 1,966 
December 1,963 2,215 


$21,788*  $25,307* 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 








January 
February 


575 
$2,570 


497 

450 

473 
September 503 
October 535 

508 559 
December 451 485 


$5,987 $6,506 


TOTAL GROUP SALES 
$243 $420 
394 408 
613 480 
367 631 456 
638 479 592 


$1,736 $2,360 $2,356 
484 558 
380 441 
340 469 
482 441 
375 374 
November 513 
December ‘ 1,035 


$6,168* $7,675* 
* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than those stated as 
the yearly total due to the exclusion of credit life insurance 
and year-end adjustments from the monthly figures. 

















Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
and Institute of Life Insurance. 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1954 Range June 
High Low 15, 1954 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 145 94 128% 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. 59 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co... 92 70 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co, .. 345 219 
Continental Assurance Co. 59 123 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. 40 
Gulf LAte THSUPANCE CO. ..0.6.6.6:0.00ccesccveces 25 21 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co.* .. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. .......... 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ..... 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co.+ 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. .......... 
Travelers Insurance Co. ......cccccccccces 1,320 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. 
* Adjusted for 33144% stock dividend. 


+ Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 


NEW DIRECTORS 
Beneficial Standard (Cal.): John P. Furedy, vice- 


president and director of life agencies. 


Canada Life Assurance Co. (Toronto): Neil J. Mc- 
Kinnon, vice president and general manager of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): Donald C. Luce, president, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company of New 
Jersey. 


Great West (Canada): John A. MacAulay, Q. C., 
president of the Canadian Bar Association and vice- 
president, Bank of Montreal, General Assets 
Limited, Canada Safeway Limited and Macdonalds 
Consolidated Limited and A. Searle Leach, vice- 
chairman of the Board of Governors of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange. 


Lincoln National (Ind.): Joseph D. Frank, vice- 
president and general counsel. 


Manhattan Life (N. Y.): Hugh A. Mitchell, vice- 
president McCann Erickson, Inc. 


Minnesota Mutual: Norman H. Nelson and Walter 
J. Rupert, vice-presidents. 


Security Benefit (Kansas): Dr. Franklin D. 
Murphy, chancellor, University of Kansas; E. S. 
Kassler, Jr., president, Kassler & Company, Denver, 
mortgage bankers; Joseph F. Sheen, attorney-at- 
law, Chicago; Herbert F. Laing, vice-president and 
treasurer; Dean L. Smith, vice-president and secre- 
tary. 


For July, 1954 


SUCCESSFUL 


“Thirty-one years of estate planning have brought 
me clients in every age bracket, at every income 
level and in every walk of life,” says R. Earl 
Denman of Cincinnati, “and always there has heen 
a Pacific Mutual protection to fit every need.” 


A charter member of both the Top-Star and Dia- 
mond Circle honor corps of Pacific Mutual Big 
Tree Leaders Club, and nine times his company’s 
National Production Champion, Earl has distin- 
guished himself nationally through life (and cur- 
rent qualifying) membership in the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 


With a-fully matured professional skill, this able 
Cincinnatian has utilized the completeness and 
versatility of Pacific Mutual coverages to achieve, 
both in terms of service to others and in his own 
career, an outstanding and widely recognized 
success. 


Giga INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, AALIF. 
/ / 
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LIFE—ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
RETIREMENT PLANS—GROUP 





“MULTIPLE 
» PROTECTION: 


Designed especially for people who buy 


Life Insurance in moderate amounts 


IT’S DIFFERENT! IT’S NEW! 





ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 
Ages 0-65 
Sums Insured $1,000 — $2,999 
24 Adult and Juvenile plans 


| 


a 


AUTOMATIC ADDITIONAL FEATURES 
included in all “Multiple Protection” policies 
for Standard risks at issue ages under 56 
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Waiver of Benefits for Loss 
Premiums Disability Renate far Death of Sight or Limbs 
































by Accidental Means 











e Attractive premium rates and policy provisions. 
e Available non-medically at age 40 and under with simplified application. 


e Two Special Premium Classes in addition to Standard for adults. 


Get full information from your local John Hancock office 


ss 
MUTUAL YJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FRATERNAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 
at close of last year totaled $9,913,- 
876,588 compared with $9,578,055,- 
187 at the end of 1952, according 
to The Fraternal Monitor. New 
highs were also recorded for assets, 
membership and new business writ- 
ten, the latter totaling $1,099,133,- 
508. Total assets at year end were 
$2,435,660,300; certificate reserves 
aggregated $1,914,542,214; total in- 
come in 1953 was $338,817,014, 
while disbursements for the year 
were $238,253,371 including death 
claims of $102,492,973 ; other bene- 
fits of $30,469,608 and refund divi- 
dends of $18,593,897. Members at 
year end numbered 9,281,541 and 
number of lodges was 83,975. 


PERSONS WHO SURVIVE A CANCER 
operation by several years have an 
encouraging life expectancy, accord- 
ing to a life insurance study just 
completed by the Society of Actuar- 
ies. Tuberculosis experience was 
covered in another section of the 
study and here the actuaries report 
that in the case of persons with a 
history of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
underweight at time of issuance of 
the policy did not have an adverse 
effect on mortality. It had pre- 
viously been felt that underweight 
was a distinct hazard in connection 
with tuberculosis history. The 
mortality among persons with a his- 
tory of chronic bronchitis was un- 
favorable, deaths among them be- 
ing about twice the normal. The 
over-all results, compared with a 
similar analysis made in 1929, shows 
that longevity has increased materi- 
ally for persons with most impair- 
ments. The mortality among such 
persons has decreased, in the aggre- 
gate, in about the same proportion 
as that among standard risks during 
the past fifteen years. 


AT THE INVITATION OF THE 


President, seventeen officials of life 
insurance 


companies attended a 








3 


Miseellany 


luncheon conference at the White 
House to discuss the Administra- 
tion’s legislative proposal to estab- 
lish health reinsurance facilities as a 
function of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 
Secretary Hobby and other officials 
of the department were also present. 

At the conclusion of the confer- 
ence, the life insurance company 
representatives issued the following 
statement : 


“During our conference with the 
President there was a general ex- 
pression on the part of the life in- 
surance company representatives 
who were present favoring the gen- 
eral objectives of the Bill. We be- 
lieve the measure is directed toward 
encouraging and_ stimulating still 
further the development and expan- 
sion of health insurance services and 
coverage for the American public 
through voluntary plans. There was 
discussion at the conference as to 
how the Bill may be improved. The 
plan includes many sound insurance 
principles. We feel that provisions 
in the Bill dealing with the utiliza- 
tion of state insurance departments 
under the plan may be further 
strengthened in order that they may 
be used to the maximum extent and 
that the system of state supervision 
of insurance should not be limited by 
Federal activity in any field.” 


Motor VEHICLE FATALITIES IN 
the first three months of this year re- 
sulted in 10,000 life insurance death 
claims, representing death pay- 
ments of $19,000,000, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reports. These 
figures show no change from the 
toll in the first quarter of 1953. 





MORTGAGE LOAN AGENT 
PHILIP WEISSMAN 


FHA and conventional mortgages fur- 
nished and serviced for life insurance 
firms; please contact. 

2809 Cadillac Tower 

Detroit 26, Michigan 















They represent 3.6% of total life in- 
surance death benefits and 2.4% of 
the number of claims. The average 
size motor vehicle death claim was 
half again as large as other claims. 


As “TEST PILOTS” FOR THE PRO- 
posed decentralization program of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, five field offices in 
the New England area are now as- 
suming certain home office func- 
tions on an experimental basis. [f 
successful, all Hancock district 
offices and general agencies will 
eventually be authorized, within cer- 
tain limitations, to handle policy- 
holder functions in the ordinary line 
of business, namely: underwriting, 
issuing of policies, making of policy 
loans, settlement of surrendered 
policies and settlement of death 
claims. 

The Dwight Sayward General 
Agency in Portland, Maine, the 
Robert B. Pitcher General Agency 
in Boston, and three district offices 
in Cambridge, Lynn and Lowell, 
Massachusetts were selected to 
launch the plan, which is designed to 
improve policyholder service and 
ultimately reduce the cost of insur- 
ance, . 


CELEBRATION BY THE DIONNE 
quintuplets of their twentieth birth- 
day on May 28th meant another 
milestone in the triumph of the 
famed quintet over incalculable odds, 
statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company point out. 
In all medical history, it is noted, 
the Dionnes and the Diligentis of 
Argentina, who will be eleven years 
old on July 15th, are the only ex- 
amples of quintuplets who were born 
alive and survived more than a short 
time after birth. All instances of 
multiple births, even twins, are rel- 
atively infrequent, the statisticians 
report. Twins occur in the United 
States in one out of every 92 con- 
finements, triplets once in about 
9,600 confinements, and quadruplets 
once in about 657,000 confinements. 


Best's Life News 
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eee .another milestone of Outsta ram Progress 


ine Acacia Fieldmen from coast to coast, together with their families, will meet in Washington August 22 

ng, through the 25th to celebrate a great occasion — the opening of a new addition to our Home Office 

mi! building. The ceremonies will take place within the very shadow of our Nation’s Capitol. 

re 

ath The new addition will mark another milestone in our record of outstanding progress. We dedicated 
our present building in 1936 and now, only 18 years later, we are more than doubling our space. 

- There are many factors which contribute to Acacia’s growth and development and they are all part 

et of a program that has a single objective: To provide the finest life insurance protection available at 

it the lowest cost possible consistent with safety. We firmly believe that what is best for the policyholder 


rell, is best for the Company. 


, to To make this philosophy of operation effective, Acacia, many years ago, took two revolutionary steps: 
to 
and (1) We materially reduced our premium rates so that today Acacia has the lowest pre- 
sur- mium rates of any mutual life insurance company. 
(2) We introduced an entirely new concept of agency compensation, which we felt would 
be fair and equitable to both our field representatives and policyholders alike. 

Under this unique agency contract, Acacia Fieldmen are encouraged to write only quality 
a business for which they are paid generous first year commissions and in addition substantial 
rth- twice-a-year bonuses, plus a lifetime monthly income for servicing the business they have pro- 
ther duced. Thus, an Acacia Fieldman is not only assured of the opportunity to build a successful 
the career, but he also knows that he is building on a permanent foundation and that he can look 
dds, forward with confidence to financial security during the sunset years of his life. 
itan 
out. We were confident that these two basic principles of operation were sound at the time they were adopted 
oe, and the success the Company has enjoyed through the years proves that we were right. When our 
bo Fieldmen gather here in Washington in August to open the new addition to our Home Office building 
eal we will, one and all, rededicate ourselves to serving our policyholders and their beneficiaries faith- 

; fully and well. 
orn 
hort 
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es ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ited 


con- William Montgomery, President 

bout 

plets Home Office: Acacia Building Washington 1, D. C. 
ents. : 

News 
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Any corporation-owned 
Massachusetts Mutual 
policy can, under its 
Settlement Options, 

be made to provide: 


1. That the death proceeds will be payable as 
income to the corporation during the lifetime of 
the insured’s widow, children, or other eligible 
members of the insured’s family, or .. . 


2. That the maturity proceeds of endowment 
policies or surrender proceeds of any permanent 
corporation-owned policy (after five years from 
date of issue) can be payable to the corporation 
during the lifetime of the insured or during the 
lifetime of the insured and his wife or other 
eligible nominee — joint-and-survivor. 


These provisions will be of value where a corpo- 
ration desires to guarantee a life income to the 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 





insured, or to his widow or other eligible members 
of his family. 


In such event the income payments may be passed 
along by the corporation to the ultimate recipient, 
or the corporation may issue a revocable request 
that the Massachusetts Mutual forward income 
payments directly to such recipient. 


For full information and sales service call the 
Massachusetts Mutual Agency in your com- 
munity. 

* 


From full-time representatives of other life com- 
panies we invite only surplus and special business. 





Springfield, Massachusetts 


THE POLICYHOLDER’S LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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xxx A life insurance program, like a suit of clothes, 
needs to be individually fitted. The needs and respon- 
sibilities of people vary to such a degree that an amount 
of protection adequate for one person with a particular 
income may be totally inadequate for another person 
with the same income. However when a life insurance 
man is asked the common question, “How Much Insur- 
ance Should I Have,” a definite answer is expected. On 
page 15 a generalized answer to this question is given. 


xxx The very low mortality rates being experienced 
among ordinary policyholders at the younger ages and 
the rising expenses being encountered by the companies 
point to more selective use of medical examinations, 
special tests, physicians’ statements and other under- 
writing procedures. If the mortality rates continue to 
decline and the upward trend of expense is not reversed 
it may become advisable to experiment with more eco- 
nomical methods of underwriting risks at these ages. 
Some of the implications of recent Mortality Trends 
are considered in the article on page 18. 






kx Perhaps few persons can be found who will agree 
on a precise definition of “normal times.” Most how- 
ever will readily admit that the recent years have been 
ones of crisis and tension. While it would be ridiculous 
to suggest that one should not keep abreast of day-to-day 
happenings yet he will be hazarding his effectiveness 
if he over-emphasizes such events and dissipates his 
time and energy on the constantly changing winds of 
fortune. The Longer Term Outlook is recommended 
on page 21 by an executive who is admittedly an 
optimist and who announces his decision to remain 
optimistic, 


kk In the first of three articles on Life Insurance 
Investments which appeared in our May issue, the legal 
and practical problems incidental to the construction 
and management of a housing development were con- 
sidered. The second of these articles, which appears 
on page 25 considers direct investments in real estate 
other than housing and the direct placements of cor- 
porate financing. The third and final article of this 
series will appear in our August issue. 


For July, 1954 
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*kk The development of insurance has led, in the sell- 
ing and in the purchase of insurance, to thinking in 
terms of cause of loss rather than loss itself. The in- 
dustry is thus faced with a tremendous job of education 
in sound insurance thinking so that not merely may 
the insurer operate so as to attract premiums, settle 
claims fairly and maintain solvency, but so that insur- 
ance may perform the greatest possible service and not 
have its substance, and that of its insureds, wasted on 
operations that consist of shifting money from one 
pocket to another with little genuine service. On page 
29 a noted student of insurance gives eleven suggestions 
aimed toward the ideal solution of the problem of risk 
which he defines as the replacement or making good 
of all loss. See Disability and the Insured. 


*k*k Too often the work of the office staff is separated 
from production and labeled “expense” or “overhead.” 
This represents a complete lack of understanding of the 
position the clerical worker occupies in our economy 
and casts a subtle aspersion upon the effectiveness of 
office management. Our author on page 37 gives con- 
vincing reasons for the increase in the number of clerical 
workers in relation to so-called production men and 
explains how statistics with regard to the clerical popu- 
lation can be misleading. In addition he offers his pre- 
dictions as to the trends in office management in the 
foreseeable future. The article is called Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow. 





kkk Many insurance- companies have found clerical 
work simplification a valuable approach to savings. 
Moreover the potentialities in this field are far from 
exhausted and procedures must continue to keep pace 
with advancing costs. However the simplest way to 
perform a task, while usually preferable, may not, in 
the long run be the best way. There are situations 
where over-simplification may cause more harm than 
good and the wise office methods man will have in the 
back of his mind the question, “Too Simple?” See the 
article on page 45 for a discussion of this viewpoint. 


*xkx Probably the most interesting of the pioneering 
in the accident and health insurance field has been done 
with the major medical expense policy. While the con- 
tracts of the various companies are, of course, not iden- 
tical, the differences are most often differences in detail 
rather than differences of principle. As a whole the 
coverage is pointed to with pride as one of the giant 
steps the industry has taken to meet the need for ade- 
quate insurance of this type. On page 57 is a picture of 
Major Medical Expense today. 
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BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


PAYMENTs to American families by 
their life insurance companies were 
$461,416,000 in March, $50,995,000 
more than in the corresponding 
month last year, according to the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. Death 
benefits were up 8% and “living” 
benefits to policyholders themselves 
were 16% larger. 








Boston 
Mutual 


Jn surance 
Company 


Boston Mutual's continuous and 
friendly service keeps over 438,000 
policyholders up to date on 
changing family needs. 











NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


To aid our customers in getting full 
benefit from the many advantages of 
this valuable protection, Old Republic 
maintains ten regional offices with the 
most experienced service staff in the 
field of Consumer Credit Insurance. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
JAMES H. JARRELL, President 

Home Office, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 
Brown-Marx Building 101 S. Burlington 
CHARLOTTE OMAHA 
Independence Building 4805 S. 24th St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Bell Building Russ Building 
DALLAS 


TULSA 
212 N. St. Paul Street American Air Bidg. 


DENVER WASHINGTON 
Colorado Building 1001 Connecticut Ave. NW 


MORTGAGE PAYMENTS 


DELINQUENCY in mortgage loan 
payments over the country continues 
at a phenomenally low rate and is 
even lower than it was last fall. Fed- 
eral Housing Administration mort- 
gage loans with payments of two 
months past due are only .34 of 1%, 
FHA 608 loans—those on large 
rental apartment projects—are only 
.24 of 1% delinquent, GI loans .45 
of 1% and conventional loans .33 
of 1%. These data are shown in the 
current mortgage loan delinquency 
survey made by the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America as of 
March 31, 1954 and covers nearly 
1,750,000 mortgages owned by lend- 
ers nation wide. 

Loans delinquent for one month 
are higher, 1.73% for FHA, 1.33% 
for FHA 608 loans, 2.17% for GI 
loans and 1.26% for conventional 
mortgages, those made without gov- 
ernment insurance or guaranty. But 
delinquencies of three months were 
so low on March 31 as to be almost 
negligible in considering mortgage 
loan payments as a_ present-day 
credit factor. For FHA loans they 
were only .18 of 1%, for FHA 608 
loans .39 of 1%, for GI loans only 
.21 of 1% and for conventional mort- 
gages only .17 of 1%. Among other 
things, the data reflect the excellent 
payment record being maintained by 
veterans in keeping up their mort- 
gages. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 
AIDED 


NEW CAPITAL in the amount of $1,- 
448,000,000 was made available for 
the national economy in the first 
quarter of this year through the in- 
crease in assets of all United States 
life companies, according to the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. This is at 
an annual rate of nearly $5,800,000,- 
000, compared with the 1953 total of 
$5, 167,000,000. 

Total new investments of the life 
companies in the first three months 
of the year, including this new capi- 
tal and also funds from maturities, 
replacements and sales, were $3,- 
654,000,000, compared with $3,312,- 
000,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1953. 

Corporate securities comprised 
$1,101,000,000 of the first quarter’s 


new investments. This was, how- 


ever, $70,000,000 less than corre- 
sponding acquisitions in the first 
quarter of 1953, due largely to a 
$215,000,000 decline in the purchase 
of industrial and _ miscellaneous 
bonds. Holdings of corporate secu- 
rities on March 31 were $35,053,- 
000,000, an increase of $658,000,000 
in the quarter. 

New mortgages acquired in the 
first three months totaled $1,056,- 
000,000, only $21,000,000 less than 
in the like period of last year. Mort- 
gage holdings on March 31 were 
$23,769,000,000, up $494,000,000 
from the start of the year. 


NEW WIDOWS 


Wipows in the United States now 
number 7,500,000 and are in- 
creasing by 100,000 a year, accord- 
ing to the Metropolitan. Since most 
life insurance is bought to provide 
necessities and comforts for widows, 
some figures about their resources 
are pertinent. Nine out of ten 
widows live in their own homes or 
with relatives. Some 5.7% are 
lodgers or resident employees, 2.5% 
are in hotels and similar establish- 
ments, 2.2% in institutions. Fully 
one-third of those between the ages 
of 55 and 64 are gainfully employed, 
more than one-tenth of those aged 
65-74. Quite an argument for life 
insurance. 








Federal Judge, age 41, Gradu- 
ated from Williams and Har- 
vard Law, former State Insur- 
ance Commissioner, desires to 
return to private business and 
associate himself with life, fire or 
casualty company in legal de- 
partment. 


L-83 
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Consulting Actuary desires to employ on 
experienced actuary. Carries reasonabi 
good salary and ayy eee in the bus 
ness. Prefer he be Associate or Member 
of the Actuarial Society. 
L-84 
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“1 “South Africa Was 








ase 
ous 
cu- ‘ . 99 
mh N Like Th 
000 ever Lt US... 
the 
56,- 
han 
ee By birth an AFRIKAANER of Dutch parentage but by choice an 
000 American, John Langstein in the short space of one year (in a 
- strange country and without previous insurance experience) be- 
came Washington National’s leading agent in combined life and 
A&H sales. John E. Langstein 
now 
in- Here’s his case history as he tells it himself— 
ie “Following graduation from high school at Johannesburg, South Africa, in 1935, I spent my pre-war 
i) 
vide years as a salesman for the Elephant Trucking Company of South Africa and then served as a pilot in the 
Ws, South African Air Force until 1945. 
rte “After the war I started my own business, the Bell Radio Company, in Johannesburg. But Betty and 
: oF I had long had a deep desire to come to America, so that is what we proceeded to do, landing at Mobile, 
are Alabama. We immediately went to Oakland, California, where I answered a newspaper advertisement and 
To met Jeff Branscom (Washington National’s General Agent at Oakland). The following day, April 2, 1951, 
lish- ° . > . . . ” 
‘ally I signed my field underwriter’s contract with Washington National. 
ages 
ved, Here’s the sequel to John’s story: 
zed 
te After getting started in sales during the balance of 1951, John led the entire Washington National 
field force in combined life and A&H production during both 1952 and 1953 and was elected President of 
— — the Northern California Underwriters Association. 
Earnings of John Langstein (as reported to Internal Revenue by Washington National) : 
wd eee 
r- 
r- 1952 - - = = = = = = = = $10,595.01 
fo 1953 - = - = © = © = + $19,735.55 
id ‘ 
or On May 1, 1954, John Langstein was appointed General Agent at Phoenix, Arizona, for 
e- Washington National. 
In keeping with the Company’s expansion program, General Agency franchises are soon to be developed 
in: 
IS ST. LOUIS, MO. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
For full details, write or phone KENNETH MULLINS, Vice President 
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MUTUAL FUND PLANS 


ARRY K. Gutmann, C.L.U., in 

his remarks accepting the presi- 
dency of The Life Underwriters’ 
Association of the City of New 
York, Inc., charged the group life 
insurance companies with “eating 
their own young” by lending the 
dignity and protection of legal re- 
serve tradition to deposit investment 
and mutual fund plans. “It is a 
sorry spectacle,” Mr. Gutmann said, 
“for the agents of these companies 
and, in fact, all life insurance com- 
panies, to see their own companies 
encourage and lend aid to the most 
substantial competitor they have 
been called upon to meet.” 


Mr. Gutmann noted with satis- 
faction the recent announcement of 
the Prudential that its action in 
group-insuring the Axe-Houghton 
Fund was not to be construed as part 
of a continuing program. He ex- 
pressed the hope that other com- 
panies would follow the Prudential’s 
lead. 


“It is inconceivable that the legal 
reserve companies in addition to 
competing with their own sales 
forces would, at the same time, con- 
tribute to the negation of a cardinal 
principle of the life insurance con- 
tract, namely, the inviolability and 
absolute security of the level pre- 
mium life insurance policy. For over 


a century, the institution of life in- 
surance has taught its agents and 
inculcated in the minds of the public 
the precepts of safety, of freedom 
from gamble, and of the elimination 
of the risks of old age and disability. 

“It is not that we subscribe to a 
static concept of society, nor of 
socio-economic institutions and con- 
tracts,” Mr. Gutmann continued. 
‘Most assuredly, there is a place for 
the mutual fund, even an insured 
mutual fund, but let the mutual fund 
organizations create their own 
sources for the insurance. There can 
be no validity to the oft-repeated 
argument that ‘if we don’t do it, 
someone else will.’ Well, let some- 
one else do it. Let us not enter into 
competition with ourselves. 

“The companies are equally 
wrong to consider underwriting 
Federal employees on a ‘net’ basis 
and thereby condone the ‘twisting’ 
of those group plans already in force 
on individual Federal employee 
groups, and the ‘rebating’ of com- 
missions on a wholesale basis to the 
government. Here again,’ Mr. Gut- 
mann added, “the companies are tak- 
ing refuge behind ‘if we don’t do it, 
some else will.’ Again, I say, let 
someone else do it! But let not the 
companies suddenly strike down all 
the ethical tenets, all the teachings of 
the sanctity of the life insurance con- 
tract, they have imparted to us over 
the years.” 











From where YOU stand . . . 


Policyowner benefits CAN BE too much 
—or too little. Too little—no sales, too 
much—no salesman! All benefits are 
cut from the same piece, and either 
extreme is the short cut to the "com- 


missar." 


"Plan with Security" 


The SECURITY MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Mr. Gutmann took issue with the 
National Association in that it did 
not take a more forthright stand on 
both these issues. “To seek, as a 
primary step, legislation making 
group insurance in connection with 
installment savings and investment 
plans, illegal, is to beg the more im- 
portant issue of the companies’ tacit 
recognition of their legality, and 
their further willingness to lend suc- 
cor, support and ‘face’ to plans that 
compete with their own salesmen. 

“It may be that the companies and 
we underwriters may have to revo- 
lutionize our attitudes toward, and 
relationship to, the insured invest 
ment plan. Mutual funds are un 
doubtedly here to stay and an ostrich 
attitude on our parts will avail us 
little. Three alternatives seem t 
confront us,” Mr. Gutmann sug 
gested—“one—the companies must 
desist from joining forces with the 
investment savings plans and there- 
by competing with their own sales- 
men; two—they may expect these 
organizations to entice the life in- 
surance salesmen away from the 
companies or, at the least, they may 
expect more and more of their 
agents to add insured mutual funds 
to their own sales kits or three—the 
companies should carry their present 
position to its logical conclusion and 
themselves offer a ‘variable insured 
mutual fund endowment’ as well as 
the ‘variable annuity’ for sale.” 


COLLEGE FELLOWSHIPS 


ForTy-FoUR teachers of insurance 
from thirty-five colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States and 
Hawaii have been awarded Fellow- 
ships under a cooperative program 
sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of In- 
surance and the various trade asso- 
ciations of the insurance industry. 

Under this Fellowship Program, 
now in its fourth year, teachers of 
insurance are given an opportunity 
to spend four or six weeks in home 
offices of insurance companies, 
studying company policies, pro- 
cedures, and problems. Each Fellow 
is assigned to an officer of the com- 
pany which he is visiting, and to- 
gether they outline and carry 
through a program of orientation 
which will give the teacher of insur- 
ance insight into the operation of the 
American insurance industry. 
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ROBABLY no question is asked more often by 

people not in the life insurance business than 

“How much life insurance should I own?” The 
reply to this question, it seems to us, lies chiefly in 
consideration of individual needs, but partly in the 
field of rule-of-thumb measure as well. 


Tailor-Made 


A life insurance program, like a suit of clothes, needs 
to be individually fitted. As all life insurance people 
know, the needs and responsibilities of people vary so 
widely that an amount of insurance adequate for one 
person with a given income is much less than needed 
for another person of the same income. It is this fact 
of differing needs that causes insurance men to hesitate 
when asked to name a general minimum amount of 
insurance which everyone should have. 

Only by a careful examination of all the prospect’s 
circumstances and needs can an underwriter give a 
definitive answer to the question, “How much should I 
own?” 

When we consider averages, however, there is an 
answer to “how much does the average person own.” It 
is a sad fact that the American public is insured for 
only about one year’s income. How much better pro- 
tected people would be if we could double that protec- 
tion to the equivalent of replacement of two years’ in- 
come! A very modest mark to set would be insurance 
equal to two years’ gross income for every breadwinner 
with a wife or children to support. This seems the 
very least that a man with responsibilities should own. 


Twice Gross Annual Income 


Probably all but men in the very lowest income ranges 
could afford to carry insurance equivalent to twice 
their gross annual income. When this amount is placed 
under settlement options, integrated with social security, 
and paid out at a small but adequate rate, essential 
income could be continued to dependents of the insured 
for several years. During these years the family the 
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insured leaves behind him could accustom themselves 
to the changed financial circumstances surrounding 
them. 

It will require even greater selling effort to assure 
that every head of a family has the minimum amount 
of insurance determined by this rough rule of thumb. 
Many have considerably more life insurance than twice 
their gross annual income, but many times as many have 
less than that amount. Is not twice annual income a rea- 
sonable figure? Can the objection be made that it is too 
much? This seems a reasonable minimum figure for 
virtually all family heads to own. 


Consider Individual Needs 


Certainly from this minimum, individual needs must 
be considered in developing the amount and the ar- 
rangement of insurance protection, and other forms 
of income must be weighed, debts and obligations con- 
sidered. ; 

General acceptance and advocacy of a minimum insur- 
ance figure of twice annual income is desirable from 
a public relations standpoint and from a consideration 
of our relations with some of our competitors. 


A Definite Answer Expected 


When the public asks us, “How much insurance 
should we have?” people expect a definite answer. 
After all, we deal in figures, we are the industry in- 
volved, and if we do not know the answer to a question 
which seems so simple, who would? We believe the 
answer to the question is: “How much an individual 
person should own depends upon that individual’s 
circumstances and needs. As a general rule, the 
minimum that the head of a family should own is twice 
his gross annual income. Any insurance should be 
carefully planned so as to secure the maximum benefit 
for the individual and his family.” 

A number of banks and investment houses have 
expressed approval of life insurance in their advertise- 
ments and other promotional material. This “third- 

(Continued on the next page) 





thé s bry of life insurance for 15 years. 
/ As the central source of factual 
rformation to the press and public, 

| the Institute has shown how 
life insurance can be everyman’s 
declaration of independence. 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia is 
a supporter of the Institute and its 
cooperative advertising program. 
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HOW MUCH INSURANCE—Continued 


party” influence in promoting life insurance is ap- 
preciated by our industry. These advertisements usually 
urge that an adequate amount of life insurance be 
owned before other forms of investment are considered. 
It is to the benefit of the insurance business and that 
of other organizations having attraction for the in- 
sured’s dollar that life insurance people agree on a The | 
rule-of-thumb minimum face amount to be carried. It - 
is for the life insurance business to publicize a minimum Or 
which it feels should be set. This should be recognized insut 
as a rock-bottom minimum, not an “adequate” figure. 
And of course it should not in any sense replace the 
concept of an insurance program tailored to individual 
needs. But it would give an answer to that most 
frequently asked question. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


SEPT. 
International Claim Association, annual meeting, Wentworth- 
By-the-Sea, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Bureau of A&H Underwriters, annual, Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
National Association of Life Underwriters, annual, Boston. 
Association of Superintendents of Insurance of the Provinces 
of Canada, 37th Annual Conference, Bessborough Hotel, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Life Advertisers Association, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati. 
Life Office Management Association, annual, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C 


OcT. 
American Life Convention, annual, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 
Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors, annual, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 
Mid-West Management Conference, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 


COMPANY a 


ARKANSAS Admitted 
Bankers Security Life Ins. Co. ........ Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Colorado Credit Life Ins. .......<..0<sccces Boulder, Colo. 
oe ee New York, N. Y 
United Services Life Ins. Co. ............ Washington, D. C. 


ARIZONA Licensed 
Farm & Home Life Insurance Co. .......... Phoenix, Ariz. 
Grand Canyon Life Insurance Co. ........... Phoenix, Ariz. 
Admitted 
Patriot Life Insurance Company .......... New York, N. Y. 
Southern Republic Life Insurance Co. ...... Houston, Texas 
OPONCE Bate TOE. CO. oie ik vse caseees Fort Worth, Texas 


GEORGIA Examined 


Lincoln Life Ins. Co. of Georgia Augusta, Ga. 


ILLINOIS Licensed 


Municipal Ins. Co. of America Chicago, 11. 


KANSAS Examined 
Farmers and Bankers Life Ins. Co. .......... Wichita, Kan. 
KENTUCKY Withdrew 
Security Benefit Life Ins. Co. .............. Topeka, Kan. 
Admitted 
Peeeas Rate Beas Ges = i ce sins s cesses Chicago, II! 


MARYLAND Admitted 
Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha Omaha, 
ee a year ee ao ee nly il 


(Continued on page 70) 
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The Beckoning Hill by James Playsted Wood. 


One of the most famous episodes in the history of 
insurance in the United States, the Armstrong Investi- 
gation of 1905, is dramatically treated in this new novel. 

The author depicts the events leading to the investi- 
gation describing and analyzing the social unrest of 
the period and the public ferment stirred up by reform- 
ers and the sensational press against “the trusts.” 
Through the character of Andrew Gray, publicity man 
for a fictitious life insurance company, he shows the 
worst faults proved against a few of the companies. 
He enunciates the principles and beliefs of major insur- 
ance figures during what was a period of ordeal for 
many of them and defends the accomplishments of the 
institution of life insurance against what many at the 
time saw as damaging attack. 

Wood’s depiction of scenes is colorful and dramatic, 
and his interpretation of the significance of the investi- 
gation is thoughtful and thought-provoking. Mr. Wood 
is assistant to the vice president and director of research, 
The Curtis Publishing Company, and is a former assist- 
ant professor of English at Amherst. 

465 pages: $3.95 per copy, published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Settlement Options 


The 13th annual edition of this short cut for pro- 
gramming shows all options since 1900 on every policy 
issued by the one hundred twenty largest life companies 
and covers every change since date of issue. The only 
work of its kind, it is the product of twenty years of 
research and includes all the figures an agent is likely 
to need. 

In a separate question-and-answer section, the book 
describes all company practices, even those more liberal 
than actual policy provisions and includes specific use 
of settlement options in buy and sell arrangements by 
partnerships and close corporations. 

Some hundred pages of basic tables supplement the 
information, including many which can be found in no 
other book. 


702 pages: $7.00 per copy with reductions on quantity 
orders. Published by Flitcraft Inc., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. and available from that office or 
from branch offices in major cities. 


Principles of Insurance and Related Government Benefits 
for Service Personnel by Associates in the Social Sci- 
ences, Department of Social Sciences, United States 
Military Academy. 


Completely edited and revised this book is designed 
specifically to show service personnel the function per- 
formed by insurance and the necessity of coverage for 
the average serviceman. The tone of the book is set 
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in the preface which notes among other things that life 
insurance offers the surest and most practical method of 
creating an estate for the dependents in most American 
families and particularly service families. 

The book is divided into five parts the first of which 
is a general treatment of life insurance, the second 
deals with government survivor benefits, the third with 
life insurance programming, the fourth with property 
and casualty insurance and the fifth with insurance 
associations catering to service personnel. 

198 pages: Published by the Military Service Pub- 
lishing Company. Telegraph Press Building, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Take Your Own Measure by Ralph G. Engelsman. 


Written by an outstandingly successful personal pro- 
ducer, author, lecturer, and general agent, this lively, 
interest-arousing booklet is written in simple layman’s 
language. It is designed for use as a pre-approach mail- 
ing or as a sales aid to be left with prospects to prove 
what the underwriter has said and to make the pros- 
pects think about their problems. 

12 pages: $1.75 per 10 copies—less in quantity. 
Published by The Diamond Life Bulletins, 420 East 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Investment Companies —I4th Annual Edition 


This is the fourteenth in an annual series which has 
become the standard reference work on mutual funds 
and investment companies. It includes a complete ex- 
planation of their functions and various uses to the 
investor plus comprehensive data on the background, 
management policy and salient features of all leading 
companies including management results, income and 
dividend records, price ranges and comparative operat- 
ing details. 

Of particular interest to life insurance men is the 
chapter entitled, ‘Estate Building for Life—and Death” 
which focuses attention on the close relationship between 
a family man’s insurance and investment programs. 
The chapter makes the point that the two functions 
are complementary rather than unrelated and cautions, 
“Do not buy mutual fund shares until you have taken 
care of insurance requirements.” 

The book emphasizes the importance of “advance 
planning, early starting and follow through” and rec- 
ommends as the first step an inventory of present and 
future requirements and of the assets available to meet 
them. It presents three essentials of a well-rounded 
program for the average individual: a cash reserve, life 
insurance and a capital fund. 


384 pages—$20.00 per copy. Published by Arthur 


Wiesenberger and Company, 61 Broadway, New York 
6, N.Y. 
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MORTALITY 


N RECENT experience under 

standard ordinary policies the 

average mortality rate during 
the first fifteen years following issue 
at age 20 was down to 1 per 1,000, 
and the corresponding death rate at 
issue age 35 was only slightly more 
than 3 per 1,000. With such low 
mortality, the differences in death 
rates between standard risks and 
risks just beyond the limit for stand- 
ard are quite small. Medical under- 
writers must nevertheless have an 
appreciation of such fine mortality 
differentials in determining which 
risks may be accepted for standard 
insurance. While medical underwrit- 
ers have done very well thus far in 
drawing the fine distinctions neces- 
sary to underwrite borderline risks 
at the younger ages, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to do so as mor- 
tality rates decline. 


Change of Limit 


For this and other reasons, the 
suggestion has been made that the 
limit for standard insurance be 
changed from a stated percentage 
of standard mortality such as 125% 
to say | or 1.5 or even 2 extra deaths 
per 1,000. Such a dividing line for 
standard insurance would have many 
advantages at the younger and 
middle ages but might involve more 
stringent underwriting at the older 
ages. 

Further reductions in mortality at 
the younger and middle ages can 
have relatively little effect on pre- 
mium rates for life or endowment 
insurance. The concomitance of low 
death rates and rising expenses 
points to more selective use of 
medical examinations, special tests, 
physicians’ statements, and other un- 
derwriting. procedures. If mortality 
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EDWARD A. LEW 


Actuary and Statistician 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


rates continue to decline and the up- 
ward trend of expense is not re- 
versed, it may become advisable to 
extend non-medical limits further at 
the younger ages, to experiment with 
non-medical underwriting of cer- 
tain types of substandard risks, to 
simplify medical examinations on 
smaller amounts of insurance, and 
generally to seek more economical 
methods of underwriting risks at 
these ages. 


Death Rates by Cause 


The striking changes in the com- 
position of death rates by cause are 
brought out in a comparison of the 
major causes of death under stand- 
ard ordinary policies in 1925 and in 
1950. Such a comparison shows : 


(1) At age 20, during the first fifteen 
years following issue, accidents were 
by far the most important cause of 
death in 1950, accounting for about 
45% of the total mortality as against 
27% in 1925. The cardiovascular- 
renal diseases were similarly re- 
sponsible for about 25% of the total 
mortality in 1950, or about double 
the proportion in 1925. Cancer was 
responsible for 15% of the total mor- 
tality in 1950 as against only 3% in 
1925. 

(2) At age 35, the cardiovascular- 
renal diseases, cancer, and accidents 
respectively accounted for 45%, 
17%, and 15% of the total mortality 
in 1950 as compared with 27%, 8%, 
and 15% in 1925. 

(3) At age 50, the proportion of the 
total death rate similarly accounted 


trends 


for by the cardiovascular-renal dis- 
eases rose from 50% in 1925 to 60% 
in 1950. The corresponding figures 
were 21% and 14% for cancer and 
6% and 9% for accidents. 


Not only do cardiovascular-renal 
diseases and cancer account for a 
higher percentage of the total death 
rate today than twenty-five years ago 
but the actual death rates from these 
diseases have also increased. Statis- 
tical studies indicate that despite a 
marked decline in mortality from 
rheumatic and syphilitic heart dis- 
eases, there has been a definite up- 
ward trend in mortality from heart 
diseases, as a whole, among white 
males in the general population and 
among ordinary policyholders at ages 
35 and over. This trend reflects 
largely a continuing rise in recorded 
mortality from coronary artery dis- 
ease. There is reason to believe that 
an appreciable part of this increase 
is real. Cancer morfality among 
white males in the general population 
and among ordinary policyholders 
has also shown an upward trend, de- 
spite declines in death rates from 
cancer of some sites. At ages 35 and 
over the upward trend in cancer 
mortality reflects the continuing 
sharp rise in death rates from re- 
spiratory cancer. 


May Continue Rising 


Accordingly, in so far as prospec- 
tive mortality trends are concerne(, 
it is necessary to allow for the possi- 
bility that death rates from diseas«s 
of the heart and cancer may continue 
rising among ordinary policyholders, 
at least in the immediate future. 


The effects of the much greater 
decline in mortality at the younger 
ages than at the older ages and cf 
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the increased importance of the 
cardiovascular-renal diseases may 
also be seen in the trend of applica- 
tions rated and declined for ordinary 
insurance. In the Metropolitan Life 
insurance Company the proportions 
of applications rated and declined 
both decreased by more than 40% 
hetween 1941 and 1952 with the 
greatest reductions at the younger 
ages and the smallest at the older 
ages. The proportion of applications 
rated for cardiovascular-renal condi- 
tions increased in the Metropolitan 
from 4% in 1931 to 121%4% in 1952. 
In a number of large companies the 
cardiovascular-renal conditions have 
recently been responsible for about 
25% of all applications rated for 
ordinary insurance. In these compa- 
nies the proportion of applications 
declined on account of cardiovascu- 
lar-renal conditions was reported at 
about 55%. 


Implications of Trends 


The predominance of the cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases and cancer in 
the mortality picture at the middle 
and older ages and the importance 
of the cardiovascular-renal condi- 
tions as a cause of rating and de- 
clination point to the advisability of 
orienting our underwriting increas- 
ingly toward these conditions. 


The usual type of medical exami- 
nation for life insurance does not 
seem to be very selective for the 
cardiovascular-renal diseases and 
cancer. This is indicated by the fact 
that the death rates from the cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases, and espe- 
cially the diseases of the heart, have 
in recent years been only moderately 
lower among insured lives than in 
the general population. Greater em- 
phasis on the cardiovascular-renal 
diseases in the medical examination 
for life insurance appears, therefore, 
to be in order. To make the exami- 
nation more effective in detecting 
early potential victims of these dis- 
eases, it will probably be necessary 
to supplement the examination with 
new practical diagnostic tests. 


The development of new practical 
diagnostic tests for the chronic and 
degenerative diseases offers a special 
challenge to life insurance medicine, 
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which has the inspiring precedent of 
having fathered the best practical 
tests for albumin. Most important 
of all, however, life insurance com- 
panies have at their disposal ex- 
traordinary facilities for conducting 
experimental tests and for checking 
their validity. Then, too, life insur- 
ance medicine can first set for itself 
the easier task of developing prac- 
tical screening tests with a reasonable 
tolerance for false negative and false 
positives. It need not aim at a test 
which uncovers virtually every case 
of the suspected disease but can rest 
with a procedure that simply identi- 
fies a proportion of the suspected 
cases. The development and use of 
such tests in medical underwriting 
would not merely enable life insur- 
ance companies to be more scientific 
in their selection of risks, but would 
also make it possible for them to de- 
cline fewer applicants and to accept 
mere at lower ratings. 


CONVINCING ARGUMENT 
é rr ee ‘ 

A .45 CALIBER BULLET CRASHED 
into a Berkeley, California, apart/ 
ment and sewed up a $10,000 life ap- 
plication. Sitting in the living room 
of a prospect, the salesman was in 
the middle of his sales talk. iii 

Next door, a despondent neighbor 
at that moment was completing the 
last of several suicide notes and 
fingering a gun with which police 
said he was to shoot himself. 

Having just finished saying to-the 
prospect something like, “Why, any- 
thing can happen at any time—and 
you ought to be prepared for it,” a 
bullet from the despondent neigh- 
bor’s gun shattered the living room 
window, ricocheted off the wall and 
fell to the floor. The prospect hur- 
riedly signed the forms and next 
day added a thousand on his wife. 

Oh, yes. The neighbor went to a 
hospital with a minor wound. 
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From the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, you 
will find Liberty Life. And where Liberty Life 
is, there you will find that service comes first. 





And the Southeast means home. Our branch offices 
are staffed by men and women who serve their friends, 
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REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 


DuRING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 
this year the total real estate invest- 
ment of U. S. life insurance com- 
panies rose above the $2,000,000,000 
mark, nearly three times what it was 
seven years before, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. 

Of the $2,066,000,000 held March 
31, the largest block was $1,140,- 
000,000 of commercial and indus- 
trial rental properties. This was 
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about fifteen times the volume of 
such realty holdings at the end of 
1946. Rental housing accounted for 
$444,000,000, company used proper- 
ties $452,000,000, farm properties 
$13,000,000 and other units $17,- 
000,000. 

The first quarter new investment 
in real estate was $70,000,000, com- 
pared with $29,000,000 a year ago. 


THE HEART OF THE HOME 


OREDOM, habit, and keeping up 

with the Jones all help increase 
the number of heart fatalities among 
American housewives according to 
panelists who spoke at the Heart of 
the American Home conference at 
Drexel Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Charlotte M. Young, profes- 
sor of medical nutrition at Cornell 
University, emphasized that keeping 
weight down was a more effective 
means of prevention than cure in 
heart ailments. “Perhaps if we can 
find a cure for boredom, we can 
eliminate one of the major causes of 
overeating and obesity,” said Dr. 
Young. “We may have to start early 
in such a program with effective 
child guidance clinics,” she further 
explained. Dr. Young also stated 
that a good income for the family 
does not necessarily guarantee a 
good diet. “Good education is far 
more important,” said Dr. Young, 
“yet studies reveal that less than one 
fifth of American homemakers have 
adequate information on what con- 
stitutes good dietary habits and over 
one half have no information or 
erroneous information.” 

Dr. Eugene F. Murphy, of the 
Veterans Administration in New 
York City, established basic com- 
mandments for easing the strain on 
the heart of the homemaker. “First,” 
said Dr. Murphy, “develop the quali- 
ties of humor and humility to such 
a degree that you avoid frustrations 
in your housework. The best kept 
house in the neighborhood is a poor 
tribute to you once you work your- 
self into an early grave keeping up 
with the Joneses.” 

Keynote speaker of the morning 
session was Dr. James Creese, presi- 
dent of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dr. Creese stated that stu- 
dents and alumnae of colleges of 
home economics can play key roles 
in the campaign against heart dis- 


ease, America’s No. 1 killer. “There 
are good grounds for alliances be- 
tween the medical sciences and what 
were once called the domestic sci- 
ences,” said Dr. Creese. ‘““The newer 
language of home economics has a 
different connotation, covers a more 
generous range of studies, and pro- 
poses broader social goals; but the 
name domestic science advertises to 
all how science truly needs to be 
domesticated and put to work.”’ 














| AY, 
AT SAN JACINTO, in 1836, Sam 
Houston avenged the slaughter 

of the ALAMO, captured Mexico’s 


Santa Anna and went on to create 
a solvent, unified Texas. 


But the root of Sam Houston’s 
statesmanship was NASHVILLE 
where he learned the law he served 
so well, and launched the, career 
that carried him to Congress, to 
Governor of Tennessee, to President 
of the Republic of Texas . . . and 
to his final dream that the Lone 
Star State become a part of this 
Country. 


The Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company of Tennessee is also 
rooted in Nashville . . . where 

it has grown, since 1903, into a 
bigger-than-a-billion dollar organi- 
zation. And in 1953, it’s 50th 
Anniversary Year, Life and Casualty 
made the Lone Star State a part of 
its territory . . . when it added the 
great state of Texas to the 12 

South and Southeastern states it 
already served. 


Life and Casualty and Nashville are 
growing together 


Life and Casually 


Guilford Dudley Jr., President 
Office. Nashville, Tennessee <i 
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HILE few could agree on 

what the word “normal” 

means, most would readily 
admit that the recent years have all 
been those of crisis and tension. 
From all one can discern in the 
world picture, tension may come to 
be regarded as our normal experi- 
ence. We still live in the greatest 
period of growth in life insurance re- 
gardless of wars and its cost in lives 
and property and regardless of infla- 
tion with its dilution of our money— 
though sparked in some measure of 
both war and inflation. 


A Day of Reckoning 


Always we have known from re- 
corded history of earlier wars and 
the peace which followed them that 
there must be a day of reckoning—a 
period of readjustment—a rolling 
adjustment—a transition from war 
to peace—or however else it may be 
described. From what we saw in the 
demand for workers, for dollars and 
facilities, dedicated to war, the least 
thoughtful of us knew that one day 
we would be met with the necessity 
of making our democracy work with- 
out the robust stimulation of wars’ 
demands. The process had begun 
rather markedly in 1948 and 1949. 

Because the civilian pipelines were 
virtually empty, we did not see come 
true the prediction of six million un- 
employed in 1946. Ina talk in 1948 
| enumerated a list of raw materials 
and manufactured items which were 
in very short supply. That is not the 
case today. The Korean episode 
changed the entire complexion of 
things and if the uneasy armistice in 
which we live becomes a true peace 
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we shall go forward with the correc- 
tion that was well under way in 
1949, 

The state of world uncertainty, 
however, is not such as to warrant 
anything like the demobilization fol- 
lowing World War II. Defense 
plans and spending will still bulk 
large. However it may be great 
enough to create labor surpluses as 
is evidenced at this time, in some 
areas. 

Is there one among us who would 
like to admit that war is necessary 
to our success and progress in 
America? 


Built-in Bias 


The average man’s estimate of the 
short-term prospect is as good as that 
of most economists. Giving the econ- 
omist full credit for honest observa- 
tions, there is still bias built into 
what he says, depending upon the 
group or institution for which he 
speaks, or, if not, colored in some 
fashion by his desire to be consistent 
with what he has previously said. 

Privileged as I am to read every 
economic and financial outpouring, 
and further privileged in day-to-day 
contact with several of those re- 
garded by many as our best equipped 
observers, I could dismay the reader 
with a recital of a variety of opinions 
that would be of little help to anyone. 

Like most American males I am 
distinctly unhappy in the morning 
until I have the morning paper under 
my arm, or the radio tuned to an 


early newscast, which I can’t hear 
over the noise of my electric razor 
which I am operating in an adjoin- 
ing room. Why is it that we go 
through the motions of looking under 
the bed in the morning—every morn- 
ing—to see how we feel economi- 
cally? Never has the news-gathering 
media—now ably abetted by televi- 
sion—done such a thorough job in 
bringing all of the bad news of the 
world together in such a hurry. Why 
is it that most of us torture ourselves 
in large part with the short-term 
outlook? Why is it that when we 
go fishing, where newspapers are a 
day or two late, we finally accommo- 
date ourselves to not reading them 
at all? 

It would be ridiculous to suggest 
that we should not keep abreast of 
what happens in the world from day 
to day. After all, we must eat some- 
thing during the month of July 1954, 
as well as in 1960—or at some other 
future target date—if we are still 
around. I am earnestly suggesting, 
however, that the day-to-day happen- 
ings in the world, published dramati- 
cally, should not be controlling of 
our thought and efforts. 


Blue or Optimistic 


Psychologically, if you feel blue, 
or have been in a slump, you will find 
comfort in other things not going so 
well and may, in your own mind, be 
able to transfer some part of the 
blame for your plight to some of 
these others. On the other hand, if 
you feel optimistic and buoyant and 
have been doing pretty well, you will 
find encouragement for going on in 
that fashion. 


(Continued on the next page) 





The Longer Outlook—Continued 


Here are some items from the 
front page of a recent issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, the kernel of a 
dozen or so news stories: 


(1) The prime rate on commercial 
loans reduced from 34% to 3% 
supposedly reflecting supplies of 
funds for loans in excess of demand. 
(2) The SEC and Commerce De- 
partment surveyed five thousand 
companies and discovered that busi- 


ness expects to spend 27.2 billions 
for new plant and equipment in 1954. 
Only 4% less than 1953, much of it 
for modernization to reduce costs. 
(3) Businessmen figure their sales 
on the whole will approximate last 
year’s high levels. 

(4) Manufacturers foresee a sales 
drop of 3%. 

(5) Freight loadings in Great Lakes 
area minus 14.2%. 

(6) Bed Sheet prices raised an aver- 
age of 3% reversing downtrend 
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which set in late last year when prices 
tumbled 16%. 

(7) Non-ferrous metals, lead, tin 
and zinc move up in price after 
months of softness. 

(8) Trade magazine “Purchasing” 
reports that 24 of five hundred pur- 
chasing agents indicated adjustment 
in industrial inventories about over. 

(9) Dow-Jones industrial stock av- 
erages around highest level since 
1929. 

(10) Department stores’ sales tend 
lower. 

(11) Employment lags along with 
production. 

(12) Utilities expect their revenues 
to increase 10%. 

(13) Other industries expect littl 
change from 1953 volume. 

There is one day’s outpouring, for 
whatever it is worth. It is important 
to know what goes on in the world. 
but I am suggesting that we hazard 
destroying our effectiveness if we« 
take the day-to-day happenings as 
Gospel and dissipate our time and 
energy on the constantly changing 
winds in the market-place. 


Our Product 


Ours is a business that has to do 
with a product that almost entirely 
revolves about the longer term pros- 
pect. It is as true of those who sell 
as it is of those of us who manage. 
Unless those charged with the man- 
agement of financial institutions such 
as our own can discipline themselves 
in such matters, they cannot operate 
successfully. 

If an investment officer made no 
move in the day until he had read 
the worst news in the Wall Street 
Journal, he would make no move and 
would sit ever expectantly on boxes 
or bags of uninvested capital as if 
gremlin was repeatedly whispering. 
“Not now—not yet.” This would ex 
actly parallel the parable of the hid 
den talents. Those of us with faith 
and hope, and that is all of us, ex 
pect to live yet a considerable while 
We expect our company to live : 
great deal longer, and we expect thi: 
country to last forever. Our besi 
thinking is in the longer term out 
look. 

Because almost no one buys annua! 
term insurance and because they sel! 
and have sold contracts and policies 
wrapped up in the longer term out- 
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look, it is equally important that 
salesmen get themselves wholly into 
the mood and stay as nearly as possi- 
ble into thinking on the longer term 
outlook. Their failure in selling, as 
well as ours in management, is guar- 
anteed unless they can adopt and fol- 
low this habit of thinking. 

If a man actively sells each day, 
the need for galvanizing himself into 
this frame of mind will happen daily. 
How can he expect to succeed if he 
must first persuade himself that what 
some politician has last said is not 
controlling his universe. 


One New Reason 


There have always been a hundred 
wrong reasons available to a buyer 
for not doing what he should. Let us 
admit that there is one new reason— 
a feeling of uncertainty about the 
future of our country’s economy. 
But let us not forget that this doesn’t 
make one hundred and one wrong 
reasons, because that one takes the 
place of a dozen heard minutes ago. 
Don’t stop to think of them now, but 
in a quiet moment, search yourself 
for the wrong reasons given in the 
last few years, which no longer exist. 

{| What are dollars worth if this 
inflation continues ? 

{| Why shouldn’t I get myself onto 
a small farm? 

§ What if our cities and all of the 
assets represented by life companies 
are bombed out? 

{| Why not buy common stocks as 
a hedge? 

{| With constantly rising prices, 
how can I spare anything more for 
life insurance ? 

I could give many of the wrong 
reasons, but these are a few. 


Statistics 


We had a very congenial time at 
the home office discussing a new 
satire authored by Darrell Huff 
captioned, “How To Lie With 
Statistics.” Actually the book is 
very helpful to those of us who deal 
so much of the time with figures, 
with financial statements, and who 
read scientific and popular magazines 
containing graphs and charts. For 
the moment it makes one almost 
cynical and inclined to doubt, if not 
to disbelieve all charts. 

Statistics are history. They should 
be helpful, if honestly portrayed, in 
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showing where we have been. They 
should provide some guide as to 
where we are going. Charts are con- 
structed, by those with some engi- 
neering skill, to portray what has 
happened or to project what is 
thought likely to happen, but depend- 
ing upon the impression that its 
maker wishes to leave, there are a 
variety of tricks which may be em- 
ployed in a perfectly honest and legal 
manner. 


Resort may be had to percentages 
instead of dollars, as was the case in 
1948 when Time was furnished two 


charts which seemed most contradic- 
tory. Faced with a choice of 
methods, equally valid, one favoring 
the management viewpoint and the 
other favoring labor, with reference 
to the increase in wage costs versus 
profits, Time superimposed one chart 
upon the other using the same data. 


The chart favoring management 
showed wages and profits in billions 
of dollars in a ratio of six to one, in- 
dicating that the inflationary pressure 
came from wages. The other part of 
the chart expressed the changes as 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Longer Outlook—Continued 


percentages of increase. The wage 
line was relatively flat and the profit 
line shot sharply upward, indicating 
that they were largely responsible for 
inflation. 

There are several other charming 
examples of how to lie with statistics, 
which is all to the point that you 
should come to a full stop and be 
quizzical before reaching the con- 
clusion that the author of the chart 
wants you to embrace. 


The same goes for headlines. Ina 
recent paper I read this headline— 
“The Staff of Jefferson Hospital 
Trebles Its Gift to the Red Cross.” 
The reader was expected to gain two 
impressions: (1), that the staff of 
the hospital was generous, and (2), 
that the Red Cross program deserved 
a generous contribution. Now what 
we don’t know is, what the giving 
was last year. Actually, it may have 
been inconsequential and this year’s 
giving still ungenerous. 

Each year financial editors ask 
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Bankerslifemen Know How to Dig 
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men placed in jobs like my own for 
an estimate of the situation we are 
likely to face in the year ahead. Liv- 
ing in what I have described as either 
a time of crisis or tension, I have 
never made anything but an optimis- 
tic observation about the probable 
course of life insurance in general 
and of our company, in particular. | 
have batted about 95%, and I could 
have made it 100% except for some 
hedge which proved to be an under 
statement. 

Each year I have dreaded th 
necessity of complying with editors 
requests, but I hope to have n 
further hesitancy in the future and | 
will never make anything but a 
optimistic statement because I have 
now learned that when times ar 
prosperous for everyone else, the: 
are good for us, and when times ar: 
not so good for other lines, they have 
often been better for us. 

If this sounds peculiar, look at the 
percentage of national income de 
voted to the purchase of life insur 
ance protection, some years ago an 
lately. In lush times we don’t get as 
great a share, and I sincerely fee! 
that when the security of having 
job becomes important—as it has not 
been to most young people recruite:| 
to the working force in the last ten 
years—people pay somewhat more 
attention to their own and _ their 
family’s economic future. 


Continue Aggressively 


In my forecast for 1954, among 
other things, I said the following. 
“We might term this our economic 
philosophy: Throughout these days 
of uneasy peace as heretofore we pro 
pose to continue aggressively to pre 
sent the service of life insurance 
without regard for the economi: 
barometer. In our past experience 
the economic weather does not influ 
ence men greatly in their decision: 
when the means of making secure th: 
futures of those they hold dear i: 
fully explained and fully under 
stood.” 

I also included an observation-— 
not original with me, which mac 
the headline. It was: “We nee 
point only to the marriage rate and 
the birth rate to highlight the im 
plications for many lines of business 
including our own.” The headline 
was something like: “Roberts says 

(Continued on page 72) 
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LTHOUGH some European 

insurance companies have 

had important direct invest- 
ments in real estate other than hous- 
ing for over a century,’ the first state 
to permit such investments in this 
country was Virginia in 1942. Since 
then some forty states, including 
New York in 1946,? have adopted 
enabling legislation on the subject. 
The authority found in the domicili- 
ary enabling statute must be accom- 


panied by an absence of any legal 


prohibition in the law of the state of 
the situs of the property. 


Typical Transactions 


The property acquired may be im- 
proved property or property to be 
improved. In New York it may be 
acquired in fee or under a long term 
lease.* It may be operated by the in- 
vesting insurance company or its 
agent, or it may be leased to a single 
tenant which may use it in its busi- 
ness or sublet it to others. The most 
usual transaction involyes fee acqui- 
sition by the investing insurance 
company and a leaseback to the seller 
on terms providing for the payment 
by the tenant of all costs, including 
taxes, and a net rental sufficient to 
amortize the investment and provide 
for a fair rate of return during the 


. Pansy, The Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics, Vol. XVI, No. 3, August 1940 
4 TS Insurance Law § 81 (7) (h), L. 1946, c. 


}. Rep. Att’y Gen. 195 (N. Y. 1947). For a dis- 
cussion of leasehold acquisitions, see Rodgers, 
Leasehold Acquisitions by Life Insurance Com- 
panies as Investments for the Production of 
Income, Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
Proceedings 1949-51, Vol. X, p. 193, 325 The 
Insurance Law Journal lll (Feb. 1950) 
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initial term. The initial term is gen- 
erally from twenty-one to twenty- 
five years and must be less than 
thirty years if risk is to be avoided 
of the transaction being treated as a 
non-taxable exchange preventing the 
seller-lessee from realizing on the 
sale any loss usable as a current de- 
duction.* Tenant options to renew 
for periods totaling from thirty to 
sixty years at substantially lower net 
rentals are common. 

As in the case of mortgages, single 
purpose properties are less desirable 
for this type of transaction than 
multiple purpose properties. Unless 
the tenant has a high credit standing, 
the conservative approach is to ac- 
quire only properties which will be 
likely to have a ready market for re- 
sale or for renting to others in the 
event the original tenant defaults. 
This consideration might for in- 
stance discourage the acquisition of 
a particular factory. For New York 
companies, an additional reason for 
not favoring factories is that the 
New York Insurance Department by 
regulation *® disallows as an invest- 
ment expenditures for manufactur- 
ing machinery even though the 

Comm’r. of Int. Rev. Reg. 111, ot 

“8 (1)-1; Century Electric XCo. Vv. 


155 (8th Cir. 
U.s - 954 (1952) 


29.112 
1..%.,. 192 
1951), cert. Gicnied, 342 


5. N. Y. Insurance Dep’t, Regulation 28 


is in the nature of fix- 
constituting a part of the 


machinery 
tures 
realty. 


Safety of principal and adequacy 
of yield in this type of investment 
are grounded in the earning value of 
the property which in a particular 
case may rest upon the high credit 
standing of the tenant and its ability 
to pay the agreed rental or in the 
property’s ready rentability at ade- 
quate rentals. The latter type us- 
ually consists of a well located office 
building to be occupied on terms 
favorable to the landlord by numer- 
ous subtenants of good credit. The 
credit of the investor’s immediate 
tenant in such a case may not be as 
important as its skill in operating 
such a building. The former type, 
resting as it does so largely on the 
credit of a single tenant, has been 
described as a method of corporate 
financing.® 


The Tenant's Position 


The sale and leaseback technique 
enables a corporation to its greater 
profit to use more of its capital in its 
direct business operations rather 
than in real estate. It is thereby en- 
abled to increase its working capital 
without debt financing, and without 
substantially impairing, except for 
a possible footnote, its balance sheet 
picture as a basis for future debt 
oe To the extent that the 


. Cary, Corporate Financing Through the Sale 
"aa Leaseback of Property: Business, Tax, and 
Policy Considerations, 62 Harv. L. Rev. 1 
(1948) 
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deductible rent exceeds what the de- 
ductible interest and depreciation 
would have been had the property 
been owned, the technique repre- 
sents a tax advantage. 

The deductibility of the full rental 
may be put in question by the pres- 
ence of any option in the tenant to 
repurchase the property at substanti- 
ally less than its value, for there a 
part of the rental might be treated as 


payments on account of the repur- 
chase. For this reason, an option in 
the tenant to repurchase for a nomi- 
nal amount at the termination of the 
lease may be a distinct disadvantage 
to the tenant as well as the investor. 
The rejectable offer provision pursu- 
ant to which after the lapse of a 
specified period the tenant may offer 
to repurchase the property at a deter- 
minable price not less than the in- 
vestor’s unamortized investment 
with the stipulation that if the offer 





the Company's highly success- 
ful direct. mail plan, keep on 
helping its Career Life Under- 
writers get the job done. "Gift" 
letters mailed out during the 
past twelve months secured 
highly informative reply card 


returns of 


12.61%. Pre-ap- 


proach letters, based on spe- 
cific-need follow-up calls, and 
the backbone of the system, 
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is rejected the tenant may terminate 
the lease is not subject to the same 
objection.” 

Another question which some- 
times arises is whether a sale-lease- 
back transaction may violate the pro- 
visions of a negative pledge clause to 
which the lessee may be a party. 
Such provisions, if simply prohibit- 
ing or restricting the creation of ex- 
press liens and encumbrances on 
property of the lessee corporation, 
would not be violated by the normal 
leaseback transaction, which cer- 
tainly is not the equivalent of a mort- 
gage. However, the growth of sale- 
leaseback transactions has _ been 
accompanied by a tendency on the 
part of lenders specificially to pro- 
hibit the borrowing corporation 
from selling and leasing back its 
property except on conditions ac- 
ceptable to the lenders. 


The Investor's Position 


The attractiveness to the investing 
insurance company of this kind of 
investment lies in the somewhat 
greater return afforded, without 
much greater risk if careful selection 
is had. It is true that trustees of a 
tenant in reorganization may be en- 
titled to disaffirm the lease, with the 
result that the investor in addition to 
repossession of the property would 
be limited to proof of damages in re- 
organization not in excess of three 
years’ rental (or one year’s rental in 
bankruptcy ). 

However, if the property were 
essential or even economically desir- 
able to the continuance of the busi- 
ness, the trustees would seek to re- 
tain the properties and continue to 
make rental payments though enjoy- 
ing a moratorium in debt service. 
The presence of effective lease pro- 
visions such as one making the 
initiation of reorganization or bank- 
ruptcy proceedings an optional event 
of default may be helpful, but the 
greater protection is afforded by the 
selection of key properties. 

This is not to say that the pro- 
visions of documents involved in a 
sale leaseback—the contract of sal 
and the form of lease—are not im- 
portant. Since the lease will govern 


7. For a discussion of the tax aspects of sale 
leasebacks transaction, see Research Institute 
of America, Federal Tax Coordinator 1952 
Vol. 2, par. F-1, 506.1, p. 12, 506 
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the relations between the parties as 
to the property involved for perhaps 
sixty years, its provisions should be 
right in substance and free from am- 
biguities. The subject of the invest- 
ing insurance company as landlord 
is to negotiate and draft a lease 
which will be truly a net lease in 
that it will assure the investor of 
the contemplated net income from 
the property as safe from impair- 
ment by contingencies as foresight 
and language can make it. General 
language has an innate indefinite- 
ness and those seeking a construc- 
tion favorable to themselves with the 
full benefit of hindsight and rules 
of interpretation, such as the rule 
requiring construction against the 
drafting party are resourceful in 
argument. For these reasons broad 
general language cannot always be 
relied upon to reflect the real bar- 
gain of the parties. 


Unforeseen Taxes 


It is not enough to say that during 
the term of the lease all burdens 
incident to the leased property in 
respect of operation, taxation, insur- 
ance, maintenance, and compliance 
with applicable laws shall be borne 
by the tenant without right of dimi- 
nution of rent. What of unforeseen 
taxes or special levies of new types? 
How would a gross receipts tax 
upon rent as such be treated? How 
determine from time to time full in- 
surable value? By whom should 
losses be adjusted? Shouldn’t there 
be different provisions as to minor 
and major losses ? What rules should 
govern the application of the insur- 
ance proceeds? Should maintenance 
include necessary replacements? 
How should the burden of a new 
and unanticipated law expressly 
placing upon the landlord a costly 
duty in respect of, say for example, 
the elimination of smoke be treated ? 


What rights have the respective 
parties in respect of alterations? 
Should each minor alteration require 
the consent of the landlord? If not, 
how distinguish between minor and 
major alterations? Should the ten- 
ant be permitted to connect the im- 
provements on the leased premises 
with improvements on property not 
owned by the landlord? If so, what 
safeguards should be provided to as- 
sure the self-sufficiency of the leased 
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building in case of severance? 
Should the lease contain a covenant 
of quiet enjoyment or should the 
tenant, as former owner of the prop- 
erty, assume all risks of possible 
title defects? Has the tenant an 
obligation to reconstruct in the event 
of damage or total destruction from 
an uninsurable casualty? Should 
there be abatement of rent during 
the period of reconstruction ? Under 
what conditions, such as deposit in 
trust of full costs, should the tenant 
be permitted to demolish and recon- 


struct, if the building should become 
obsolete ? 

In the event of condemnation dur- 
ing the initial term should not any 
award be first applied to the land- 
lord’s unamortized investment? 
Should not the proceeds of any par- 
tial condemnation in excess of the 
amount required for restoration be 
applied to the reduction of the land- 
lord’s investment? If so applied, 
should there not be an equitable re- 
duction in rent? That clear answers 

(Continued on the next page) 
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to all such questions should be 
found in the lease is the reason the 
lease forms are generally long. 
Because of a favorable purchase 
price in the acquisition of the fee, 
the development of a very favorable 
subtenant rent roll, or other factors, 
the rental under the net lease may 
bear such a relation to the earning 
power of the property as to give a 
very substantial value to the tenant’s 


interest in the net lease. Later, 
under the lower applicable rentals 
during renewal terms, values will 
tend to persist or even in some cases 
to increase. Tenants naturally seek 
to realize on these values by sub- 
jecting their interests to leasehold 
mortgages or by outright assignment 
for value. 

In this connection the landlord in- 
vestor may protect itself by express 
provisions requiring its consent to 


any such mortgage or assignment. 








' MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
Proudly Presents 


CHARLES H. SIMPSON 
Long Beach, California 


In his 43 years with Minnesota Mutual, Charles H. Simpson has 
participated in selling over 13 million dollars of life insurance per- 
sonally and has helped many an individual to find a career in the 
business. 


Charlie Simpson's enthusiasm for selling life insurance began 
February 18, 1911 when he first joined Minnesota Mutual in McVille, 
North Dakota. In 1919 he became North Dakota state manager and 
for many years thereafter travelled all over the state when roads 
were cow trails and temperatures varied from 98° above in the 
summer to 30° below in the winter. - 

Charlie's love for the life insurance business as a career is re- 
markably shared by his family. Three sons, a daughter and two sons- 
in-law all sell life insurance for Minnesota Mutual. 


Charlie was among the President's Dozen of top company salesmen 
for many years straight, Convention: President one year for being 
the company's “star producer" and a Convention Vice-President 
several times. He represents Minnesota Mutual today—after 43 
years of continuous service as a general agent in Long Beach, 
California. 


Minnesota Mutual is deeply proud of Charles Simpson who helped 
lay the solid foundation from which Minnesota Mutual grew to be 
one of the 25 leading insurance companies in the nation. His long 

eriod of faithful service to the company and policy holders alike 
Geaenies more significant with each passing year and will always be 
warmly appreciated. 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Saint Paul 1, Minnesota Organized 1880 
Over One Billion Dollars of Insurance In Force 








In the type of transaction where 
great reliance is had upon the credit 
of the original tenant any consent 
to assignment would naturally in- 
volve retaining the obligation of the 
original tenant. In a non-credit type 
of transaction it may be appropriate 
even to agree that consent to assign- 
ment will not be unreasonably with- 
held during renewal terms and that 
the obligation of the assignee may 
be substituted for that of the origina! 
tenant. Consent to leasehold mort- 
gages would normally expressly en 
able the mortgagee to perform all the 
duties of the tenant and thus pre 
serve the value of its security. It is 
not unusual to provide that if th 
lease is terminated because of am 
event of default such as the insol 
vency of the tenant, which the mort 
gagee cannot cure, a new lease or 
the same terms will be granted t 
the mortgagee on conditions full) 
protective of the interests of the 
landlord investor. 

Over the last decade, sale and 
leaseback transactions have attained 
a significant position in the invest 
ment field. Barring unfavorable tax 
developments, they may be expecte:| 
to continue as an established means 
of financing. 


Corporate Securities 


Judge Harold R. Medina in his 
now famous opinion in U. S. vw. 
Morgan § said: i 
“The reason why private placements 
of new debt issues, with or with- 
out the services of an investment 
banker, increased from 14.3% of the 
total of all such issues in 1936 to 
72.4% of the total of all such issues 
in 1948, is because the issuers were 
free to choose and did choose to use 
this type of transaction to raise the 
funds they needed, rather than to g0 
by the negotiated underwritten rout: 
or any of the others which were 
available. . . . The only firm thor 
oughly committed to opposition t» 
private placements appears to be 
Halsey Stuart. . . .” 

In 1938, when the use of direc 
placements as a method of lon 
term corporate financing was rapidl 
8. U. S. v. Morgan et al., S. D. N. Y., Oct. 1), 

1953. [Not officially reported. For opinio:, 


see: Opinion of Harold R. Medina, C. ]., 
Record Press, N. Y. (1953), pp. 57 and 389 


(Continued on page 53) 
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HE insurance business has 

grown by a process of pick- 

ing out particular causes of 
loss that seemed to offer a reasonable 
basis for prediction of loss and to 
be of sufficient importance to the 
prospective insured to induce him 
to pay for protection. The spec- 
tacular and newsworthy cause has 
been particularly useful for purposes 
of insurance exploitation. 


Cause of Loss 


Probably this sort of development 
was inevitable, but it has led, in the 
selling and purchase of insurance, 
to thinking in terms of cause of loss 
rather than of loss itself. Hence, 
fire insurance, rather than loss-of- 
property insurance, and accident- 
and-sickness insurance rather than 
disability insurance. Also in this 
marketing process, emphasis has 
been placed on the inconsequential 
and the speculative. By “inconse- 
quential,’” I mean the payment of 
losses that are of no great moment 
to the insured but that seem to him 
to represent a return for his premium 
and are considered by insurers to be 
“good advertising.” By “specula- 
tive,’ the accidental-death benefits 
in life insurance, and the double- 
indemnity benefits, even the death 
benefit, in accident insurance. 

It may be taken as axiomatic that 
one cannot protect one’s self com- 
pletely against all financial loss from 
all hazards. And there is no sound 
formula to determine where one 
should draw the line between ex- 
penditure for protection in the form 
of insurance and expenditures of 
other sorts. The fact that one must 
choose what insurance to buy and 
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and the Insured 


RALPH H. BLANCHARD 
Graduate School of Business 
Columbia University 


how far to go in paying premiums 
suggests that care should be used to 
buy what is most useful. And this 
thought leads to the question : “What 
principles should be followed in buy- 
ing insurance,” which connotes what 
to many is a most disagreeable proc- 
ess—thinking. 

Life insurers are more and more 
emphasizing the desirability of pro- 
gramming, not only for the well-to- 
do who may properly be served by 
estate planning, but for the small 
man, particularly the one who may 
become a big man. In their program- 
ming activities, they attempt not only 
to adjust life insurance to the needs 
of the insured, but to apply it where 
it is most useful, recognizing that 
there are other means of meeting his 
needs and that life insurance should 
be fitted into an over-all plan of pro- 
tection. It is encouraging to learn 
that disability insurers are com- 
mencing to think along similar lines. 


A Worse Fate 


For a person dependent on his 
earnings for his own support and 
that of others, total and permanent, 
even lengthy, disability is a worse 
financial fate than death. If a person 
dies, the cost of maintaining him 
ceases, both the normal cost and that 
of medical or other care. His de- 
pendents are set free to do whatever 
is possible to support themselves. If 
he is totally disabled, the cost of 
maintenance continues, extra costs 
may be incurred, and usually his 


family is saddled with care-taking 
duties. But while life insurance is 
generally accepted as a necessity, dis- 
ability insurance is either not so ac- 
cepted or follows life insurance in 
order of interest. 

This is partly, perhaps largely, due 
to the simplicity and the assurance of 
definite financial return inherent in 
most forms of life insurance. The 
insurer says, in effect: “If you pay 
the premium, we will pay a definite 
sum to your beneficiary. We cannot 
cancel your contract, and after a 
year, we cannot question its validity 
for any reason. And if, before death, 
you need money, it will be available.” 
In addition, participating life in- 
surers will adjust the premium to 
the cost of furnishing the insurance. 

The small part that moral hazard 
plays in life insurance enables the 
life insurer to conduct its business 
on this basis. Much of the moral 
hazard is excluded in the original 
underwriting of the risk ; what is left 
is so slight that its consequences can 
easily (and properly) be absorbed. 
There is little room in which moral 
hazard can operate. Death (or sur- 
vival) is a pretty clear-cut event, not 
easily subject to counterfeiting, and 
certainly not to exaggeration. The 
payee is usually easily identifiable. 


Exclusions and Options 


The disability underwriter faces 
no such simple situation. He has re- 
acted accordingly and has hedged his 
contracts about with exclusions, 
limitations, and options, usually for 
what seem to be sound reasons; but 
sometimes such provisions are in- 
genious rather than ingenuous. At 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Says “My Company has a very fine educa- 
tional and training program for its agents. The 
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the same time, recognizing the va- 
riety of losses that can be caused by 
disability, he has offered the public 
an increasing variety of benefits, 
both in the form of options and of 
additional coverage. Disability-insur- 
ance contracts are almost indefinitely 
variable, are written by a multi- 
tude of insurers, and lend themselves 
to unreasonable as well as reasonable 
marketing methods. They are sold 
by radio, by advertisements in news- 
papers and periodicals, and by mail, 
and through agents and brokers. 
Special “non-profit” insurers hav: 
been created to deal with certain 
aspects of medical and hospital care, 
in addition to the life insurers, spe 
cializing disability insurers, casualt, 
insurers, assessment associations, 
and others that have long operate:! 
in this business. To all of which 
must be added rumblings and pro 
posals of governmental action. 

I do not direct attention to this 
tangle of hazards, interests and 
methods to bring the insurance man 
anything new—he is already pain 
fully aware of it. My purpose is to 
suggest the position of the prospec- 
tive insured, especially of the insured 
who has recently read a popular 
article on the evils of disability in- 
surance or who has listened to a 
candidate for election whose heart 
hleeds for the sufferings of the com- 
mon man. And when we add to all 
this the fact that very few persons 
have any conception of a logical ap- 
proach to the problem of risk, or to 
its solution by the use of insurance, 
the possibility of an insured being 
properly covered is slight indeed. 


An Ideal Solution 


An ideal solution of the problen: 
of risk would be the replacement or 
making good of all loss; obviousl) 
only ideal and so far impracticable 
as not to be worth discussing. Since 
| am considering insurance, I shal! 
confine myself to what is practicable 
in that field and what is advisabl: 
from the insured’s point of view. An 
here I am further confining mysel’ 
to disability insurance, meaning in 
surance against loss due to disability. 
whether disability takes the form 0! 
reduced activity or of abnormal con 
dition requiring care. 
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It is clear that insurance is prac- 
ticable only to the extent that pre- 
" miums can be collected that will 
y cover losses, expenses, and a margin / 
c for safety or profit. It is a worth- 
;, while social device only when the / J e ¢ 
if expense of operating the business is j 
> reasonable. Each of these statements U mp n 
. might be made the subject of a paper 
4 —I make them only to indicate that 
" they are basic considerations and as- . H 
le sume that the reader requires no ive mes 
id elaboration. 
:- In terms of loss from disability an 
1. insured needs replacement of loss of 
. earning power and either care or 
. money to purchase care. And what 
™ part of this should be secured THROW AWAY \ 
4 through insurance? Perhaps this , 
. question is best approached nega- RATE BOOK 
. tively. One should not insure against 
.. losses that can be borne by one’s self Easy to use Sales aie $25,000 at age 2\ 
ad without embarrassment or that are folder with rates - 3 
h predictable with a fair degree of ac- Cy i V Hiah Cash Val 
‘ curacy in the individual case. To the dividends and 8 ory "9 ” ee 
extent that insurance is taken against snlicats tite i Endowment at age 55. 
is such losses, the part of the premium : = 
d paid to cover operating expenses of cluded. ! Dividends Accumulated at 3% 
i the business is wasted. And the op- ite. p ° Di ted At 3% 
A erating expense of paying small Ay + remiums Liscounte ° 
“a losses is, of course, disproportionate. { : 
¢- ! Premium Refund and Payor Waiver 
ed Unduly Expensive Fe to age 2l 
ar e 
n- Another negative point—the in- H ’ —_ 
o sured should bear a part of all losses, H Top Commissions, Complete Sales Tools 
rt or his coverage should be so limited yo Non-Medical 
n- as not to present too great a tempta- ‘ s 
all tion. This point is a reflection of the H 
ns unfortunate fact that complete cov- 4 $5,000 at age of issue 0-14 
p- erage of disability losses, whether * 
to large or small, offers too much in- 
ce, centive to the less admirable sides of 
ng human nature, whether exhibited by 
insureds, doctors, or hospital man- ee 
agers. Complete ey even of Dit WV NATIONAL LIFE 
losses beyond a proper deductible to Takitiachsla: Com pany. bh icheci: IV ¥ 
eliminate small and bearable losses, / f 
en row pen mean such aggravation Simple and complete. See for yourself. We'll be glad to send 
or of those that insurance would be im- this Jumpin’ Juvenile Broker's Sales Kit. Just fill in coupon. 
sly practicable or at least unduly expen- 
ble sive. Premiums would have to be so 
Ice high as to price it out of the market, 
al! or the honest and prudent insureds Please send me your Jumpin’ Juvenile Broker's Sales 
ble would be carrying the burden of 
bl losses paid to, or on account of, the Kit. No obligation of course. 
nd other sort. 
eli So the problem comes down to Name 
in this: “How can a carrier best fur- 
ity. nish, and the insured purchase, cov- Sibiiens 
oO} erage that is at once practicable and , 
on economical?” I believe that, in the . 
(Continued on the next page) City State 
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Why should an 
Institutional Fund 
include 
Common Stocks? 


That’s an important question for any- 
body managing endowment funds, 
pension plans, or charitable founda- 
tions — and naturally we think we 
know the answer. 


But recently, Mr. H. E. Woodruff — 
Vice President in charge of Invest- 
ments for the New York Life In- 
surance Company — answered the 
question so well that we'd like to 
repeat at least part of that answer. 


“Let us start with a million dollars,” 
he said. “If this is invested in a 3% 
bond maturing in 20 years, and the 
interest reinvested at the same rate 
semi-annually, the total dollars re- 
ceived by the end of 20 years would 
amount to $1,814,000. On the other 
hand, the same one million dollars 
if invested in common stock afford- 
ing a 5% return and similarly com- 
pounded would provide a total value 
of $2,685,000 at the end of the 20- 
year period. The difference of 
$871,000 in value represents the re- 
sult of compounding the 2% yield 
differential. Stated another way, if 5% 
dividends were maintained for 20 
years and were set aside each year in 
a fund, the original market value of 
the portfolio could decline by 87% 
and the net value of the fund would 
be the same as that accrued by 3% 
bonds. Don't forget, 3% money takes 
about 24 years to double itself, but 
only 14 years for 5% money, and 
only 12 years for 6% money.” 


To us that seemed to be a pretty con- 
clusive defense for letting common 
stocks play some part in institutional 
portfolios. 


If you agree, Mr. John Sullivan — 
our partner in charge—will be happy 
to consult with you— in confidence 
of course. 


Simply address him at — 
Department . BS-72 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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long run, both of these ends will be 
most nearly accomplished by adher- 
ence to the principles I have stated. 

However, principles do not auto- 
matically apply themselves. Both in- 
surers and insured should learn to 
think straight and to apply their 
thinking. It seems to me that much 
has been done in developing work- 
able noncancellable insurance, in 
adopting an incontestable clause, in 
recognizing the deductible principle 
(particularly in connection with 
major medical covers), in cooperat- 
ing in the revision of the standard 
provisions, and in extending cover- 
age beyond the too-often merely 
palliative benefits of the past. The 
literature of the business and its dis- 
cussions indicate that it is aware of 
needs, problems, and criticism, but it 
will not be easy to mould the busi- 
ness into a form consonant with 
principle. 

And what of the insured? He re- 
sponds so readily to the meretricious 
and is so greedy that the application 
of high principle might leave him 
cold and fail to put him in a buying 
mood. Further, the soundest of ex- 
planations for not paying a claim 
leads him to thoughts of premium 
money thrown away and of ungener- 
ous or even fraudulent insurers. 
These characteristics of his are the 
reason for the sale of so much in- 
surance that is uneconomical, and 
disappointing when really serious 
disability strikes. 


A Tremendous Job 


The insurance business has a tre- 
mendous job of education on its 
hands, as do those of us who are 
trying to introduce some bit of prac- 
tical thinking into the minds of 
students; education in sound insur- 
ance thinking, not merely that the 
insurer may be operated so as to at- 
tract premiums, settle claims fairly, 
and maintain solvency, but that in- 
surance may perform the greatest 
possible service and not have its sub- 
stance (and that of insureds) wasted 
on operations that consist of shifting 
money from one pocket to another 
with little genuine service. 

I suggest that attainment of the 
following ends is highly desirable : 
(1) Elimination of uneconomical 


coverage of small losses. What is 
uneconomical depends on persons 
and circumstances ; a variety of de- 
ductibles should be available. Per- 
haps no one loss under $25 should 
be covered. 


(2) Education of insureds to think 
in terms of applying available pre- 
mium money efficiently in protecting 
themselves against serious rather 
than easily bearable losses. Too often 
deductibles are presented as a means 
of reducing premiums. They might 
better be presented as a means of 
purchasing more coverage for the 
same premium. 


(3) Education of agents as advisers 
as well as salesmen, as service men 
helping the insured to get the most, 
not in immediate return but in pro- 
tection, for his premium. 

(4) Reduction of expense ratios. 
Accomplishment of the first three 
ends in any degree would tend to re- 
duce expense ratios. Direct action in 
rationalizing commissions to agents 
might diminish the total reward for 
mere salesmanship and increase the 
reward for service, even though com- 
missions as percentages of premiums 
were reduced. 

(5) Extension of coverage to the 
broad mass of the public in amounts 
that meet their needs. The greatest 
weakness of private enterprise in 
comparison with governmental action 
is the inability of the former to reach 
as wide a group and to enforce mini- 
mum provision for need. Meeting 
the admitted problem, not merely by 
reaching numbers but by covering 
overall need is the best argument 
against governmental action. Posi- 
tive accomplishment is less dramatic 
than noisy opposition, but more ef- 
fective. 

(6) Application of the indemnit: 
principle. Compensating the insured 
for genuine loss is the basic purpose 
of insurance. Promises to pay speci- 
fied sums on proof of specified facts 
of physical condition or of undergo- 
ing specified procedures is something 
of a perversion of that purpose. 

(7) Elimination of speculative pro- 
visions. Giving a prize settlement to 
the insured who was injured by the 
collapse of the outer walls of a build- 
ing if he was therein at the time of 
the collapse carries its own comment. 
(8) Elimination of exclusions. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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South Dakota Supreme Court Holds 

Arthritis Is Form of Rheumatism and 

that Application Question Was An- 
swered Fraudulently. 


Between May 13 and July 15, 
1943, the insured, Norris, was 
treated by a Dr. A. M. Tribble in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, for acute 
arthritis. 

In 1950, the insured applied for 
a policy of disability insurance with 
the World Insurance Company and 
the policy was issued on June 1, 
1950. The insured stated that the 
agent had asked him if he had ever 
had rheumatism before and the in- 
sured told him “no,” but he did have 
an attack of arthritis in 1943. The 
insured further stated to the agent 
that it had not bothered him since 
that time and that the agent in ques- 
tion No. 12 in the application, which 
stated: “Have you ever had any of 
the following diseases: Rheumatism 
in any form?,” wrote down the 
word “no,” as the agent stated he 
was termed cured. A _ subsequent 
question on the application asked the 
insured whether or not he had re- 
ceived medical or surgical advice or 
treatment or had atyy local or consti- 
tutional disease within the past five 
years, which he also answered “no.” 

The insured became disabled be- 
cause of sickness in April 1951 and 
was unable to perform and carry on 
his usual occupation, and filed proof 
for the monthly installments of $100 
as provided in the policy. The de- 
fendant insurance company declined 
to pay, stating that the question con- 
cerning rheumatism in the applica- 
tion was answered falsely and that 
this materially affected the risk and 
thus it was liable only for the return 
of the premium and sought cancella- 
tion of the policy. The insured filed 
suit against the company, the com- 
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pany filing a cross-complaint, asking 
the court to declare the policy termi- 
nated and seeking to return the pre- 
mium. At the trial the finding was 
for the insurance company. 

The plaintiff appealed and the 
Supreme Court of South Dakota, 
speaking through Justice Roberts, 
affirmed the finding of the lower 
court for the insurance company. 

The court stated that the medical 
testimony in the case tended to 
prove that arthritis is a degenerative 
disease of the joints and that the 
course of the disease is insidious and 
continuous and, although it may be 
arrested, the destruction of cartilage 
and the hypertrophic changes in the 
bones are permanent; the opinion 
further revealed that the medical 
testimony indicated that the disabil- 
ity of plaintiff as of April 1951 was 
caused by arthritis. There was also 
agreement by the doctors that ar- 
thritis is not generally referred to in 
the medical profession as rheuma- 
tism, but that the term includes 
arthritis. 

The plaintiff Norris claimed that 
rheumatism is merely a generic term 
and that the arthritis with which he 
was afflicted in 1943 is not within 
the scope and understanding of that 
term, and cited the case of Price vs. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 17 Minn. 497. The South 
Dakota Supreme Court, however, 
distinguished the cited case. The 
question in the Price case was 
whether or not sub-acute rheuma- 
tism is the disease of rheumatism. 
That court compared it to the situ- 
ation that a wound in the tongue or 
the extraction of a tooth and spitting 
blood therefrom is not the disease of 
spitting of blood. 

However, in the instant case the 
court concluded by saying that they 
could not as a matter of law say that 


acute arthritis could not be con- 
sidered to have been included within 
the meaning and the scope of the 
question concerning rheumatism in 
the application. 

Thus the judgment appealed from 
is affirmed for the insurance com- 
pany. Norris vs. World Insurance 
Company. (1 CCH Life cases (2d) 
815.) 


Counsel : 
Harry Grant, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
for plaintiff-appellant 


John Carl Mundt, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
R. C. Andrews, Omaha, Nebraska 
for defendant-respondent. 


Kentucky Appellate Court Holds 

that Chancellor's Finding that Bene- 

ficiary Murdered Insured Could Not 
Be Sustained by the Evidence. 


The insured was a female, 33 
years of age. On February 22, 1943, 
her mangled body was found lifeless 
besides the tracks of the C. & O. 
Railroad where the railroad crosses 
State Highway No. 32, near Rod- 
burn, Kentucky, a few minutes after 
a train had passed. The circum- 
stances surrounding her death were 
mysterious. No witness was ever 
found who saw the insured killed or 
even knew whether or not the in- 
sured was killed by the train. The 
beneficiary of her life insurance pol- 
icies with Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company and Commonwealth 
Life Insurance Company was her 
cousin, Matthew Fyffe. He was in- 
dicted for her murder. The first 
trial resulted in a hung jury and on 
each of the next two trials he was 
found guilty by the jury but the 
conviction was reversed because the 
evidence was insufficient to sustain 
a conviction. 


(Continued on the next page) 








The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


The administrator of the insured’s 
estate and the insured’s mother 
brought action against the two in- 
surance companies, seeking recovery 
on the policies, and Matthew Fyffe 


was joined as a defendant. The in- 
surance companies had denied lia- 
bility to Fyffe under the theory that 
Fyffe had murdered the insured and 
thus was not entitled to receive the 
proceeds of the policy. Fyffe denied 
he had murdered the insured and 
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filed a cross-action against the in- 
surance companies seeking to re- 
cover under the policies as bene- 
ficiary. 

The chancellor in the lower court, 
using the records in the criminal 
cases, found that Fyffe was not the 
motivating cause of the procurement 
of the policies; that the naming of 
Fyffe as beneficiary was not for the 
purpose of securing a debt, to pro- 
vide for the support of the mother 
of the insured, but found that Fyffe 
had murdered the insured. Accord 
ingly, judgment was entered in 
favor of the administrator against 
the insurance company. 

The Kentuck? Appellate Court 
on appeal reviewed briefly the evi 
dence in the case. It was stated that, 
although in a criminal prosecution 
the testimony and evidence must 
convince the jury beyond a reason- 
able doubt as to guilt, the test of evi 
dence is not as strict in civil cases. 
But as the finding by the jury in the 
criminal case was flagrantly against 
the evidence, the evidence is still 
not sufficient to warrant the trial 
court’s finding that Fyffe murdered 
the insured. This is the type of case 
wherein an instructed or directed 
verdict should be given. A finding 
such as this is equal to a finding that 
reasonable minds could not have 
reached the conclusion evidenced by 
the verdict. Thus they reversed the 
judgment on appeal and held that 
Matthew Fyffe should have judg- 
ment against both insurance com- 
panies for the proceeds of the poli- 
cies. Fyffe vs. Mason, etc. et al. 
(1 CCH Life Cases (2d) 821.) 
Counsel : 

Diederick & Lycan, Ashland, Ky. 
for appellant, appellee, Matthew 
Fyffe. 

Frank C. Malin, Ashland, Ky. 

for appellant, appellee, Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co. 

H. R. Wilhoit, Grayson, Ky. 

for appellant Jessee Mason, etc. and 
appellee Landon Mason, etc. 


NEW ARIZONA LAWS 


A NEW ARIZONA INSURANCE 
Code, approved by the Governor on 
March 24, becomes effective on 
January 1, 1955. The new Code 
constitutes a complete revision and 
replacement of the insurance laws in 
force in the state of Arizona. 
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DELUXE AIR CONDITIONER 


This deluxe 34 H. P. air conditioner 
has what is called Automatic Push Button 
Control giving complete control over your 
“room weather” day or night, winter or 
summer. It will cool, ventilate, circulate, 
dehumidify, filter and exhaust air. The 
air directors are said to give a 20% 
greater cooling effect through improved 
circulation. It can extract 742 gallons of 
water in 24 hours and a control permits 


MICRO-TWIN 


This low-cost microfilming machine 
manufactured by Bell and Howell and 
distributed by the Burroughs Corporation 
combines recording and reading in a com- 
pact portable unit. It will record one 
or both sides of documents ranging in size 
from smaller than a bank check to 11” 
wide and 3,700 feet long. They can be 
filmed at a reduction of either 37 to 1 or 
24 to 1. Light enough to be easily carried 
by two persons, the unit measures 13!” 
high by 23” deep by 32” wide. The reader 
screen is 8” x 11”. Designed for use by 
an inexperienced person after only a few 
minutes instruction, film loading is un- 
complicated, a simple knob control sets 
the lens, there is an automatic indexing 
system and visible, automatic and audible 
safeguards are on the control panel. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


(1) + Micro-Twin 
Air-Conditioner 
Umbrella & Shoe Rack 
Executive's Desk 


Azograph 


Firm Name 


Attention of 











removing the same amount of moisture 


on humid days while operating at lower 
cooling capacity. A comfort selector 
shows the proper button to push for 
maximum room comfort. A new feature 
on this unit brings in fresh outside air 
during the winter months, pre-heats it to 
room temperature and circulates it. The 
finish is of soft sea-mist green highlighted 
in burgundy and gold. The O. A. Sutton 
Corporation is the manufacturer. 


STORMRAK 


This rack readily holds eight umbrellas 
and nine pairs of overshoes protecting the 
carpeting and eliminating any soiling of 
clean floors. It provides a clean orderly 
arrangement of what is so often unsightly 
paraphernalia used in stormy weather. 
Built by the Vogel-Peterson Company of 
heavy gauge welded steel it is finished 
in baked gray enamel. There is a re- 
movable pan to accumulate drippings. 


EXECUTIVE'S DESK 


This unusual kidney-shaped desk de- 
signed by the Haeger Desk Company 
offers the maximum in style whethe: 
viewed from the front or back. The cente: 
back panel is curved to correspond to th 
sweep and contour of the kidney-shape: 
top and full oval pedestals. Top size 1, 
74” x 42” with generous overhang at th 
back for the use of associates or visitors. 
Exteriors are of sliced walnut veneer 
while walnut drawer construction fea- 
tures center drawer guides, double depth 
file drawer on rollers and new type lock- 
ing device. Edge banding of the top is 
of Formica. 


AZOGRAPH 


Azograph, a new short run duplicating 
process introduced by A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, features speed and economy for 
employers combined with cleanliness and 
better working conditions for typists and 
machine operators. It produces up to fifty 
deep blue copies on impr paper. A 
master sheet is placed on top of a transfer 
sheet which contains the color forming 
compounds. Pressure of the typewriter 
key or a pencil transfers the coating 
deposit to the back of the master which 
is then put on the duplicator. Blank paper 
fed through the duplicator “is moistencd 
by a colorless fluid and the image de- 
velops on the blank paper. Electrically 
and hand operated models of the dup'i- 
cator are offered by the company. 
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FRANK L. ROWLAND 
Managing Director 
Life Office Management Association 


Yesterday 


HE accomplishments of of- 

fice production managers in 

reducing costs, expressed in 
terms of man hours, have been at 
least equivalent to that of the so- 
called “production” worker, and I 
think it can be proven. Those re- 
sponsible for office production have 
been the victims of gross misunder- 
standing as to the nature of their 
contribution to the economy of our 
nation, and I sometimes feel that the 
office manager himself is partly re- 
sponsible. We have permitted such 
hackneyed statements as appeared 
in the December, 1953 issue of Man- 
agement Methods to go _ unchal- 
lenged. To quote: 


“Very few business men need proof 
that their clerical costs have 
mounted dangerously high. The 
symptoms are visible in every office 
—more clerks, more filing cases, 
more space to accommodate them, 
more fringe benefits, more burden.” 
“In 1900 one clerk was on the pay- 
roll for every thirty workers in shop 
and factory. Today, the ratio is one 
clerk to two and one-half factory 
workers. 


“Why did our clerical population 
grow 350% from 1900 to 1950—five 
times faster than the population as a 
whole ? 

“Why is only 15% of office work 
mechanized as compared to more 
than 90% of factory work?” 


Lack of Understanding 


Such misleading statements rep- 
resent a complete lack of under- 
standing of the position the clerical 
worker occupies in our economy and 
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they cast subtle aspersions upon the 
effectiveness of office management. 
I am going to attempt to clarify 
these misconceptions, to restate cer- 
tain basic truths which are 
quently overlooked. 

{Any action or function that con- 
tributes to production is production. 
The paper work involved in produc- 
ing a product for the market is just 


TODAY... 


as essential as engineering design, 
machine maintenance or the act of 
converting and assembling material. 
It is unfair—and unsound—to iso- 
late any single factor entering into 
production and label it as burden or 
overhead. The accountants, have, 
no doubt inadvertently, contributed 
to this misconception of office work 
when they labeled it “burden” or 
“overhead” for purposes of cost 
classification. This has bedeviled 
office managers for many years and 
I don’t know what can be done 
about it. It can be made clearly un- 
derstood that the office manager 
does not create clerical work. The 
demand for the product of the office 
comes from the management and 
the volume depends upon many fac- 
tors—accounting requirements— 
sales and distribution policy—con- 
trols required—payroll _require- 
ments—and the like. The office pro- 
duction manager can only be held 
responsible for meeting the require- 
ments at the lowest possible cost. 

{The increase in the number of 
clerical workers in relation to so- 
called production or factory workers 
is a natural and necessary ac- 
companiment to our system of mass 
production and distribution. One 
has no more right to attribute waste 
per se to the paper work phase of 
production than to research, engi- 
neering or sales, all of which have 
increased to a marked degree in re- 
cent years. 


fre- 
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{Statistics with respect to our 
white collar or clerical population 
are entirely misleading when related 
to material production. A _ very 
large percentage of the clerical 
worker group is engaged in service 
activities quite unrelated to com- 
modities. Man does not live by 
material things alone—he demands 
the services of the white collar in- 
stitutions, insurance of all types, 
financial institutions, government 
agencies, schools, professional peo- 
ple and dozens of others; and the 
more prosperous our economy, the 
greater the demand for these serv- 
ices. 


and 


TOMORROW! 


The office production manager is 
responsible for meeting the require- 
ments of the office at the lowest pos- 
sible cost consistent with quality 
standards. He does not create these 
requirements, they are dictated by 
the policies and programs conceived 
by management. The real question 
then is: “Is the office manager do- 
ing a good job and has he made 
progress during the past twenty-five 
years in keeping with the accom- 
plishments in other areas of pro- 
duction ?” 

My answer is “yes,” and I feel 
the public should become aware 
of it. I think the public should also 
be made aware of the fact that the 
management of office activities is 
infinitely more difficult and exacting 
than factory management where, in 
the main, the machine sets the pace. 
We deal with mental and mental- 
mechanical activities calling for a 
wide variety of skills which have to 
be taught immature workers. Our 
work demands a high type of super- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow—Continued 


vision involving technical under- 
standing of the job and the capacity 
to train and motivate groups. Our 
activities are constantly undergoing 
change as opportunities for im- 
provement are detected and new 
demands are made by the manage- 
ment. 

The fact that management and the 
public has not made an equitable 
appraisal of the office manager’s ac- 
complishment is probably due to the 
inherent difficulties in evaluating 
office production. Engineers with 
proven standards can predetermine 
the mechanical cost of a part or an 
assembly. If the actual cost is less, 
credit is readily forthcoming. Sales 
managers can set quotas and when 
they are exceeded, there is much 
jubilation—and a trip to a conven- 
tion. The office manager can do a 
splendid job, but his activity is still 
viewed as “burden” or ‘‘overhead,” 
and when it becomes necessary to 
reduce overall costs, attention is 
always first directed to the office. 


Improved Performance 


There is convincing evidence that 
highly skilled and intelligent men 
and women are directing today’s 
office activities. There has been 
developed a library of tested 
methods and techniques pertaining 
to every phase of office administra- 
tion. No longer is it necessary for 
an individual to rely on his own ex- 
perience or to pioneer in unfamiliar 
fields. Full use has been made of 
the contributions of the natural and 
physical sciences as they pertain to 
this work. Research has been con- 
ducted in such diverse fields as edu- 
cation, psychology, psychiatry, 
physics (light, sound and atmos- 
phere) and tests and motivation as 
they relate to the office job. These 
efforts have all been translated into 
improved office performance. 

In life insurance offices we have a 
reasonably acceptable unit available 
to measure accomplishment; that is 
the amount of business in force 
(work load) being serviced by an 
employee. In 1945, for the life in- 
surance business as a whole, each 
home office worker serviced, on an 
average, $1,887,800 of business, By 
1953 this was increased to $2,645,- 
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000, an increase of 71.4% since the 
close of World War II. To handle 
the 1953 work load based on the 
1945 standard of performance would 
have required an additional 84,323 
employees. At an average salary of 
$3,000 per year, this would have re- 
sulted in an additional salary cost 
of $252,969,000 per year—and 
every year thereafter. 

As a further illustration of ac- 
complishment, consider the twelve 
year record of a few companies 
selected at random: 


Millions of business Percent 
in force of 

1940 2 increase 
246 
1,042 
366 
493 

1,574 - 
3,911 
598 
403 


2,444 

753 
1,044 
3,385 
6,887 
1,540 
1,137 


Ll T TTI 


Percent 
Size of staff of 
1940 1952 increase 
198 369 
565 643 
293 303 
338 352 
634 850 
1,108 1,270 
349 679 
265 505 90% 


BESiZae 


These results were not attained 
through any revolutionary changes 
in methods or machine installations ; 
rather, they reflect consistent study 
and attention to every single phase 
of office operations, with top man- 
agement support and encouragement 
all along the line. 


Total Cost Today 


The importance of the office man- 
ager making known to his top man- 
agement just what he is accomplish- 
ing in operating improvement and 
lower costs cannot be over-empha- 
sized. Where possible, results 
should be expressed in dollars and 
cents savings. The simplest and 
most effective way is to report what 
total costs would be today if the 
unit-cost was the same as it was last 
year, or five or ten years ago. 

Insurance salesmen are no shrink- 
ing violets when it comes to pub- 
licizing their performance and most 
managements are attuned to their 
cry for recognition. However, sales 
are significant only as they are a 


source of profit affecting surplus. 
Profit or savings from other sources 
affect surplus in like manner. Some 
years ago in my effort to obtain 
recognition for the accomplishment 
of our planning group, I worked 
out a formulae whereby I was able 
to express office savings in terms of 
sales. It was based upon a net profit 
of $8 per thousand of sales (new 
business written). A savings of 
$1,000 per year was therefore 
equivalent to $125,000 of sales and a 
savings of $10,000 was equal to 
$1,250,000 in new business. More- 
over, operating savings are recur- 
ring while new business has to be 
obtained every year. 

The life insurance salesman wh« 
produces $1,250,000 of business is a 
very distinguished individual. He 
belongs to the million-dollar round 
table group. He and his wife attend 
the company conventions, all ex- 
penses paid, and he probably is pre- 
sented with a commemorative 
plaque by the president. While [ 
was never able to get an expense- 
paid trip to the company convention 
for my boys who saved $10,000 and 
many times that, I believe we were 
able to focus attention upon our ac- 
complishment in a more understand- 
able and effective manner. 


The Pressure of Necessity 


Specifically, how did we attain 
these results? I will have to give 
some credit to the pressing force of 
necessity. The depression of the 
30’s provided a great impetus to 
economies and the elimination of 
work we had thought important. 
The scarcity of labor during the war 
years furnished a different type of 
impetus and the post-war inflation 
worries are still keeping us on our 
toes. 

When the need became acute to 
reduce our clerical costs, we ap- 
proached the situation as a problein. 
It soon became apparent that skilled, 
capable people were required to 
study and activate a betterment pro- 
gram. Twenty-five years ago thcre 
probably were not more than a half- 
dozen life insurance companies w:th 
planning staffs. Today there are 
over one hundred, with some of the 
larger companies using as many as 
seventy-five full-time men and 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Filing is easy, as well as fast, using the Remington Rand Convé-Filer. This 
helps raise employee morale...reduces clerical turnover. And the elimination 
of filing fatigue also cuts down filing errors. 


How Mechanized Card Filing Speeds 
Reference, Saves Clerical Costs 


Remington Rand Convé-Filers are 
bringing spectacular savings in 
clerical costs, reference time, and 


Remington. Fkand. 
Room 1758, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


“Yes, I’dlike to have the literature circled.” 
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--»: Profit-Building IDEAS For Business --- 


filing efficiency to home and branch 
insurance offices throughout the 
country. Convé-Filers are electri- 
cally powered to bring card trays to 
the operator, within seconds, while 
she remains seated. Just a touch of 
the toe on a foot pedal is all that’s 
required to find any tray desired. 
Each Convé-Filer unit handles up to 
200,000 cards and, by grouping four 
units together as a work station, a 
single operator can easily handle as 


‘many as 800,000 cards... filing and 


finding in a matter of seconds. 

See the Certified Report of Convé- 
Filer used by the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company. Circle CR846 on the 
coupon at left. And, for more infor- 
mation’ about Convé-Filers, check 
LBV160. 








The Independent Life and Accident 
Insurance of Jacksonville Florida, 
uses 54 Convé-Filers for punched- 
card premium records, with an esti- 
mated saving of $108,000 in the first 
two years of operation. 





54 Convé-Filers have recently been 
installed for the Life Policyholder 
Index by the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance, Springfield, Mass., 
with material savings in the amount 
of clerical time required. 


| 
\ 





The State Mutual Life Insurance of 
Worcester, Mass., uses 10 Convé- 
Filers. for their 8" x 5” premium 
history cards. Filing arrangement 
is by the Terminal Digit method.. 
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women engaged in methods and pro- 
cedure work. Behind this trend is 
the realization on the part of man- 
agement that we cannot rely solely 
upon busy operating people to cope 
with the many complex problems re- 
lating to office production. And 
management has discovered that the 
cost of maintaining these specialized 
staff facilities is in reality an invest- 
ment upon which very handsome re- 
turns have been forthcoming. 

Increasing the effectiveness of 
office operations requires attention 
to a considerable number of related 
and seemingly unrelated fields of re- 
search. Maximum results imply the 
skillful use of most of them. I have 
in mind such devices as operations 
audits, departmental and functional 
cost controls, work measurement, 
work scheduling, forms control, job 
training, supervisory training, fast 
reading training, and the complex 
task of effectively utilizing the many 
new mechanical devices continually 
being made available. 

The statement has been made that 
the office machinery industry is 
several years ahead of the people re- 
sponsible for the applications. I am 
inclined to agree, particularly as it 
pertains to electronic equipment. 
Our progress in this area, and I feel 
confident it will be very substantial, 
will be dependent upon our ability 
to recruit and develop office engi- 
neers of a very high type. 

When the history of this Twenti- 
eth Century industrial revolution is 
written, I feel confident that the 
work of cooperative research or- 
ganizations will receive the recogni- 
tion due them. These organizations 
are a typical American and Cana- 
dian phenomenon which has speeded 
the tempo of change, the discarding 
of the old and the acceptance of 
tested methods and techniques that 
have proven their worth. Let us ex- 
amine briefly just what these associ- 
ations are doing for our American 
economy, 


1. They are making available to all 
the results of the research and ex- 
perience of the best brains in our 
companies, and the information is 
being promptly disseminated. 


2. They have eliminated an enor- 
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mous amount of duplication in re- 
search, which has resulted in sub- 
stantial savings in time and money. 
3. They have taught that “trade 
secrets” are myths, that we must 
give in order that we receive and 
that both the giver and the receiver 
are benefited. 

4. These associations have proven to 
be a most useful forum for the de- 
velopment of talent and leadership 
in the area of office management. 

5. They have afforded the impor- 
tant office machinery industry assist- 
ance and encouragement in their 
development work. 

6. They have extended practical co- 
operation to educational institutions 
interested in the development of 
potential office workers. 

7. And they have helped to bring 
about a realization on the part of 
top management that the office is an 
important segment of business insti- 
tutions and deserves intelligent sup- 
port and guidance. 

And now, what of the future? As 
to my qualifications as a crystal ball 
gazer, let me mention a few of the 
prophecies I offered twenty-five 
years ago. My talk was entitled, 
“Probable Future Trends in Office 
Management.” I reviewed the 
paper a few days ago and came to 
the conclusion that my batting aver- 
age wasn’t too bad. Let me quote 
a’ few of these prophecies made in 
the Spring of 1929: 

{In all probability, the future will 
see a more clear-cut recognition of 
the staff nature of the office man- 
agement as contrasted to line opera- 
tions.” 

(“I look forward to a_ gradual 
though steady increase in the earn- 
ings of office workers.” It seems in 
retrospect that I was a little too con- 
servative in my timing prophecy. 
(“I believe the future will see in the 
office as well as in the factory a five- 
day workweek.” We were still 
working five and one-half and six 
days a week twenty-five years ago. 
{I missed the next one badly when 
I said, “The time will come when 
the number of available workers 
will be in excess of the demand ; the 
five-day workweek will help to delay 
that time.” Many of us were in- 


fluenced by the technocrats in those 
days. We felt that our economy had 
become of age and that we had 
reached a leveling-off point. 

{I was quite consistent in advancing 
the next one, but it happened to be 
correct. I said, ““The future will see 
an increasing rather than decreasing 
utilization of married women in 
office work. Work schedules will be 
developed whereby regular half-day 
or part-time employment will be 
available for married women.” 
{And it seems this one was sound. 
“No doubt the business office will 
become less and less a medium for 
sponsoring social and recreational 
activities.” 

{The next one I missed, but I an 
repeating it in my prophecies for the 
next twenty-five years. I stated, “! 
believe the time is not far off wher 
progressive universities will under 
stand the peculiar requirements de 
manded by the position of offic 
manager and will develop a curricu 
lum accordingly.” 

{I think this one has also come true 
I stated, “Because of the intimat: 
contact which office administrative 
executives have with practically al! 
phases of business, I believe the 
future will witness an increasing 
number of instances where directing 
heads are recruited from among 
these officers.” 


{This one has proven to be partially ~ 
accurate. I stated, “I am inclined to 
believe that the future will see office 
work performed in two or ever 
three shifts. A great economic waste 
exists in permitting expensive 
office buildings, equipped with ex- 
pensive machinery, to remain un- 
productive seventy percent of th 
time. 


{I made the obvious prediction tha‘, 
“The future will see an even greater 
utilization of mechanical inventions 
as aids to office efficiency than has 
occurred in the past,” and then m’ 
friends thought I went way out on 
a limb when I said, “It seems quit: 
possible to conceive that talkin: 
movies can be adapted to instruc- 
tional and educational work.’ 
Talkies had just come into bein 
about that time. 

{My next prophecy not only has 
not been realized, but I am refrair- 
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ELEGATION is a manage- 

ment technique by which 

management makes _ itself 
more effective. Delegation is a se- 
lective process whereby others are 
given the responsibility of execution 
in areas for which they are trained 
to handle the details. Delegation 
does not relieve the delegator of the 
accountability for results. 

Studies by organization experts 
indicate that delegation (as a tech- 
nique) is often misunderstood and 
misapplied. The success of delega- 
tion depends in a large measure on 
the attitude of management. Often 
the most hard-pressed executive 
shows the greatest reluctance to di- 
vest himself of details. 


An orderly presentation of the 
subject will involve the following 
factors : 


1. Job analysis that precedes dele- 
gation. 

2. Informal vs. formal delegation. 
3. Training in accepting responsi- 
bilities. 

4. Effects on salary levels. 

5. Follow-up to assure acceptable 
execution. 

6. Delegation must follow organiza- 
tion lines. 


Can be Costly 


No executive who boasts of ad- 
ministrative ability will complicate 
his schedule by non-essential busi- 
ness activities if others are available 
to carry part of the load. A friend of 
ours who possesses unusual sales 
ability has so loaded his schedule 
with office details that he .is tied to 
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his desk most of the time. He has 
the gift of influencing others and 
should be out “in the trade’; how- 
ever, he shuffles papers, reads _ re- 
ports and submerges himself in of- 
fice tasks which could be delegated 
to a high grade assistant. This man 
could develop enough new business 
through his contacts (and ability) 
to pay the salary of an assistant sev- 
eral times over. Misplaced or mis- 
directed delegation can be costly, 
but so can the absence of delegation 
detract from potential accomplish- 
ments. 


Job Analysis 


Delegation, to be effective, is not 
a haphazard dispersement of duties 
—on the contrary, it is a carefully 
planned program of assigning tasks 
according to the abilities of the sub- 
ordinates. If each executive, who 
complains of the high pressures of 
modern business who bends under 
the burdens of competitive industry, 
will analyze each task which he per- 
forms, will objectively look at all 
retained responsibilities, and _ will 
check into each instance where sub- 
ordinates are required to seek his 
advice, he will then have the details 
of the causes of his burdens. Anal- 
ysis is not sufficient—the executive 
should allocate the time he spends 
in doing his job so that he can ob- 
serve the work distribution pattern. 
Knowing what one does within a 
business day, whether it be six hours 
or eighteen hours long, is the first 
step to delegation. The second step 
is having a capable person who can 
assume some of the responsibilities, 


thereby leaving the executive more 
time for those things for which he 
is more eminently qualified. 

It is no difficult task to write 
about executive delegation—it can 
even be made to appear as if it is 
an easy technique to acquire. There 
are, however, several problems asso- 
ciated with delegation. 


Control 


One problem deals with control. 
Control over operations becomes 
more important when execution is 
delegated to many individuals. Con- 
trol is inherent with one-man man- 
agement. When all decisions are 
made by one person, that person ac- 
cumulates intimate knowledge of 
and contact with operating details. 
When that person delegates to 
others the right of decision, control 
over those decisions and their results 
becomes important. Control is ex- 
ercised by (1) reports, (2) subordi- 
nate management, (3) time limita- 
tions (putting a dead-line on 
completion of tasks) and (4) limit- 
ing delegation to the areas set forth 
in a “policy” which guides execu- 
tion under delegated authority. 

Several of my friends frankly 
state that the only way they can get 
things done is to do them them- 
selves. I rather suspect that their 
ego prevents the recognition of abil- 
ity in others. Other of my friends 
excuse themselves by saying that 
the only way they can be kept in- 
formed is by doing things. News- 
papers do a pretty good job of 
keeping people informed by factual 
reporting without the reader per- 
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this sensational 
demonstration 
in your office 


3 copies of any letter on 
your desk...made in 1 minute 
...for less than 4¢ a copy 


You'll see how easily it’s done with the 
Kodak Verifax Printer—a completely 
different type of copier—now being 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 

Your local Recordak representative 
will show you how anyone in your 
office can copy your records on non- 
sensitized paper—instead of specially 
treated papers; and get 3 or more cop- 
ies, instead of 1, from each sheet of mat- 
rix paper. No adjustment in your room 
lighting is required—another plus! 

Your savings in retyping costs, alone, 
will soon exceed the low price— $240. 


CE=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work... 
let your local Recordak representative 
show you how. Prompt service from 
any one of Recordak’s 29 offices! 


——-MAIL COUPON TODAY--~-=PF 


Recordak Corporation 

444 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free 
Verifax folder and address 
of nearest Recordak office. 
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sonally experiencing each incident 
reported in the “News.” We in in- 
dustry can establish a workable and 
practical set of control reports which 
will tell us from time to time how 
the results under the delegation of 
duties are working out. 


Informal vs. Formal Delegation 


This has been mentioned before in 
one of our earlier articles. There is 
a difference between formal dele- 
gation and the informal type, and 
the difference is of sufficient im- 
portance to briefly comment on it 
again. Formal delegation is the 
recognition of delegation in the or- 
ganization structure by the estab- 
lishment of the regular channels of 
authority from the top of the organ- 
ization to the bottom. Whenever an 
assistant is appointed and his duties 
are defined, we have an example of 
formal delegation. 

Informal delegation is the name 
given to those day-to-day situations 
where management delegates spe- 
cific and often non-recurrent tasks to 
certain of its subordinates. Informal 
delegation must be as carefully car- 
ried out as formal delegation be- 
cause of the possibility of creating a 
false situation by repeated delega- 
tion to one specific individual. I re- 
call a situation created by the comp- 
troller of a large organization. He 
repeatedly relied on one individual 
to do his “leg work.” Soon the 
others began to accept this indi- 
vidual as the unofficial assistant 
comptroller. When the burdens of 
the comptroller’s job became such 
that top-management recommended 
the appointment of an official assist- 
ant, another person was selected, 
leaving the unofficial assistant high 
and dry with loss of face. Unless 
top-management is aware of the ex- 
tent to which informal delegation 
is used, it is quite possible that 
hopes and ambitions may be care- 
lessly encouraged, only to end in 
disappointment and dissatisfaction. 

Delegation is not a means 
whereby responsibilities are shirked. 
Ambition, unless controlled, pro- 
duces some rather unfortunate situ- 
ations. There are no doubt cases 
where a scheming assistant used the 
opportunities of delegation to un- 


dermine and displace his principal 
—we cannot set down any guides to 
cover such situations except the 
good old requirement of horse-sense 
and common judgment. The teacher 
is presumed to know more than the 
pupil, at least at the time the teach- 
ing is done. 

Delegation is less effective when 
subordinates are neither trained in 
executing in the areas of delegated 
responsibilities nor allowed to exe- 
cute with a minimum of restriction. 
We must remember that training is 
not the creation of a mold whereby 
duplicates of ourselves are produced. 
There is a great difference between 
explaining the reasons for doing a 
thing along with an exposition of 
present methods as compared to th« 
dogmatic and dictatorial impregna- 
tion of a fixed process. Training 
should expose the student to the 
“why” of a procedure—the “how” 
is but an expedient of the moment 
which should always give way to a 
better method. All too often the 
teacher expounds on his favorite 
theme—“I”—dedicated to the hy- 
pothesis that questions denote ig- 
norance and criticism is but a mani- 
festation of impertinence. 


Quantity and Quality 


Delegation is one of the most ef- 
fective tools of training provided it 
is accompanied by the “whys and 
wherefores” of performance. We 
learn by (1) hearing, then (2) see- 
ing and then (3) doing—efficiency 
arises when we repeat the tasks un- 
der guided instruction—confidence 
arises when we understand what we 
are doing. All too often perform- 
ance is measured by the quantit, 
factor much to the detriment of 
quality. Neither should be sacrificed 
to the other. Procedures (task per- 
formance) are learned by practice- 
so is the ability to make decisions 
learned by practice. One must be 
given the opportunity to decide 
based on facts—one must be taught 
how to obtain and evaluate facts. 

The effects of delegation on salary 
levels may be many and far reach- 
ing. If we accept delegation as a 
means of improving the effective- 
ness of the delegator by distilling 
from his job those tasks which dis- 
tract from his potential. perform- 

(Continued on page 44} 
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a Reeordak 


Systems Man Soon 


[] If you are now transcribing (_] If you are exchanging reports [_] If you are making carbon copies 
information from one record to or records regularly with your of punched card reports or using 


another 


branch offices, ete. multiple carbon forms 
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to deposit in your bank not readily accessible 


You’re in for a real surprise if you have thought 
of Recordak Microfilming only in terms of cutting 
your filing space and increasing protection. 

Its most important job today is simplifying 
daily record-keeping routines for over 100 different 
types of business, thousands of concerns. 


And the chances are some of these routines 
are similar to yours. It will certainly pay you to 
double-check with a Recordak Systems Man. 
You'll be under no obligation whatsoever. Write 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. “‘Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 





_ Recordak Microfilmers are designed for all requirements, all budgets 


The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer, illustrated, is 
: one of six models available on an attractive 
purchase or rental basis. 

This choice enables you to pick the 
microfilmer that fits your requirements 
exactly—the one that gives you the 
lowest per-picture cost. 
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ance, then the delegator can increase 
his value by increased performance 
at a higher level. Conversely, if 
delegation trains individuals in the 
broader areas of performance, the 
person to whom tasks have been 
delegated becomes more versatile 
and hence, more valuable as an em- 
ployee. The point we are making 
is that any activity or technique 
which is beamed at the individual, 
but is intended for the benefit of the 
enterprise must at some time result 
in a revaluation of the employee’s 
performance value. Neither training 
or delegation change the value of a 
job—all they do is offer an oppor- 
tunity to the incumbent to increase 
his value by better performance on 
his present job or performance on a 
higher plane (a more important 
job). Too many forget the incentive 
value of financial recognition which 
should be geared to performance 
rather than the time factor. - We 
have said over and over that con- 
tinued service is not in itself a basis 
for financial reward unless it is at- 
tended by meritorious performance 
and other more tangible aspects of 
job activity. 


Follow-up Essential 


One essential element (among 
many elements) in a good golf 
swing is the “follow-through”—i.e., 
completing the swing in a natural 
way. Delegation is analogous to the 
golf swing in that there must be a 
follow-through, or as we call it 
here, a follow-up. The practice of 
following-up delegated duties and 
responsibilities beyond the scope of 
control reports helps fix account- 
ability. It is a human characteristic 
to become careless in respect to 
those things which in time become 
submerged in total details and lose 
their identity in respect to the per- 
son. Conversely, when there is a 
good possibility that an accounting 
will be made of the results of dele- 
gated responsibilities, self-interest 
prompts a more vigorous application 
to the tasks at hand. Every dele- 
gated task cannot be followed up, 
but a judicious selection can be 
made of those delegated tasks in or- 
der to spur the organization to ac- 


At 


tion. Time limits, budgeted antici- 
pations, and standards are helpful 
tools in guaranteeing a better level 
of performance than would other- 
wise be obtained by the laissez-faire 
attitude of management. 


Follow Organization Lines 


Our last observation concerning 
delegation is the admonition that 
successful delegation must follow 
organization lines. In our opinion, 
the delegation of duties and respon- 
sibilities on the basis of availability 
of personnel—i.e., on the basis of a 
person having the time, irrespective 
of the capacity—or on the basis of 
personal friendship—i.e., personal 
favoritism, regardless of whether 
the favoritism springs from blood 
relationship or social contact—will 
result in lowered morale and gen- 
eral dissatisfaction of the personnel. 


Many businessmen refusing to 
follow scientific lines of management 
point with pride to their accomplish- 
ments. These individuals fall into 
one of two categories, or both: 
(1) they constitute a fortunate mi- 
nority whose exceptions prove the 
rule; (2) their accountants have 
learned fascinating ways of sub- 
merging facts. I guess that is what 
makes management an interesting 
subject—there is always room for 
individual opinions. Dun and Brad- 
street is also interesting reading. 


BURGLARY INSURANCE 
DISCOUNT 


ADDITIONAL BURGLARY insurance 
discounts have been granted to all 
new Mosler record safes equipped 
with an Underwriters’ approved re- 
locking device. Mosler record safes 
bearing the T-20 burglary label had 
earned a 20% discount on mercan- 
tile safe burglary insurance pre- 
miums. With the addition of the re- 
locking device another 10% dis- 
count will be granted. According to 
Mosler, safes equipped with the re- 
locking mechanism give greater se- 
curity against attack by burglars, 
and offer the greatest discount on 
burglary insurance rates of any fire- 
resistive safe ever built. 


PORTABLE COPYING 
MACHINE 


NEW low-cost portable photo- 
A= machine has just been an- 
nounced by the American Photocopy 
Equipment Company. Called the 
“Private Eye’ Auto-Stat it is de 
signed especially for department to 
department use by large companies ; 
branch offices of large companies 
across the nation ; periodical users in 
all business fields; or the individua! 
who requires a portable photocopy 
machine that can be carried to the 
work source and make copies on th: 
spot. 


A Great Need 


A recent survey conducted by th: 
company’s business methods depart 
ment, found that attorneys, insuranc: 
investigators, contractors, laborator\ 
technicians, and researchers, to namx 
but a few have a great need for such 
a model in making copies from manu 
scripts, books, charts or letters that 
can not otherwise be removed from 
their binding for copying. 

The new machine is said to be 
light and compact enough so an office 
girl can carry it. It can be moved 
right to the work no matter where 
it is, and by merely plugging it into 
any electrical outlet is ready for 
operation. It occupies little more 
space than an ordinary desk tray— 
it’s handsomely styled to fit any of- 
fice decor. . 

The Auto-Stat is available with 
an attractive simulated leather zipper 
case for easy carrying. In carrying 
case it measures only 17 inches long 
x 11 inches wide x 12 inches high 
and weighs only 24 pounds. It does 
away with chemical trays, running 
water, wet hands or ammonia fumes. 
A special designed plastic solution 
bottle allows for easy draining of the 


_concentrate and storage so the opera- 


tor’s hands never get wet. 


Any Type of Document 


The unit is especially designed to 
handle letter and legal size copies as 
well as larger copies up to 11 x 17 
inches. There are no limitations as 
to type of papers, documents or orig- 
inals that can be copied . . . regard- 
less of whether the original is printed 
on one or both sides or on opaque 
or translucent paper. 
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TOO SIMPLE ? 


ISING costs in every item of 

expense have required insur- 

ance companies and business 
in general to explore every means 
for economy of operation. Clerical 
work simplification has been a valu- 
able approach to savings. Poten- 
tialities in this field are far from ex- 
hausted. In fact, many of the funda- 
mentals have been applied too spar- 
ingly. Simplification of office meth- 
ods and procedures must be a con- 
tinuing project in order to keep pace 
with advancing costs. 


More Harm than Good 


Benefits which can accrue from 
work simplification sometimes fail 
to appear because of over-zealous 
application. While the simplest way 
to perform a task is usually the best 
way, there are situations in which 
over-simplification might cause 
more harm than good. Therefore, it 
is important to apply simplification 
principles to operations where the 
greatest benefits can be obtained 
without impairing efficiency when 
other factors are considered. 

One of the factors to be consid- 
ered in a contemplated change to a 
simpler operation is the attitude of 
the people who do the work. To 
some degree, all of us suffer from 
inertia. Inherently we tend to resist 
change. So, prospective savings 
which may result from a change 
must be weighed against a probable 
loss in efficiency which can occur 
immediately following a change. In- 
telligent application of accepted 
techniques for installing changes in 
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procedure will minimize any bad ef- 
fect created by altering duties. It 
must be remembered also that cleri- 
cal time, reckoned in salary dollars, 
is required to make a change. 
Verification of the accuracy of 
work performed is often an impor- 
tant factor. Some procedures are set 
up to provide verification, or self 
audit, as an integral part of daily 
work. Where this situation exists, 
it must not be overlooked when con- 
sidering simplification of the work. 
If the verification feature is disre- 
garded and accuracy is necessary, 
over-simplification can result in un- 
foreseen errors which may be costly 
to correct. However, quality work 
usually can be maintained with sim- 
pler and more effective procedures. 


Personal Service 


The insurance industry is one of 
personal service. The high reputa- 
tion it enjoys has resulted from 
many years of prompt and satisfac- 
tory attention to the problems of 
policyholders and __ beneficiaries. 
Many office economies are possible, 
but some of them are of doubtful 
value because they may impair serv- 
ice. An example of this is in send- 
ing papers to policyholders to be 
completed and returned to the home 
office. Time and a little expense may 
be saved initially by not typing in 
the identifying information, such as 
name and policy number, leaving 


that task to the policyholder. There 
is inconvenience for the person com- 
pleting the form because he has to 
refer to one of his policies to find 
the number and he may get the 
wrong one. If he does not write too 
legibly, it may be difficult to read 
his name. When the paper gets back 
to the home office, identification can 
be difficult, or even impossible. 
Then unforeseen extra work and 
maybe some misunderstanding can 
result. 


Forms Design 


Following the thinking provoked 
by the above, we come to another 
factor to be considered in simpli- 
fying our work. This is in respect 
to forms design. In making up ques- 
tionnaires and forms to be com- 
pleted we must guard against get- 
ting them too simple. The simplest 
form may not be the one requiring 
the fewest entries. Lack of complete 
information, or information which 
is misunderstood, may be avoided 
by the addition of a few questions 
which clarify the meaning of other 
answers. Home office underwriters 
can testify that clear answers to a 
few extra questions on a form often 
will save a lot of clerical time, in 
addition to saving the embarrass- 
ment of having to require the field 
to furnish additional data. 


There is one important area 
where work simplification can lead 
us into making some costly mis- 
takes. It is in the setting up of rou- 
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tines for work flow and in the as- 
signment of duties. In. operations 
involving large volumes of repetitive 
work the production line method 
can be used profitably. After work 
measurement has been completed a 
routine can be established which will 
insure even work flow through each 
step. One step may require more or 
less people than another, depending 
upon the time required in each step 
on each work unit. There is some 
hazard in this system. If we look 
upon the steps of a production line 
as links in a chain, it becomes ap- 
parent that the whole process is as 
strong as its weakest link. Differ- 
ences of ability to perform work and 
absences become critical factors. Al- 
though it may be easier to train 
people to fill vacancies at relatively 
low salaries, more people may be 
required and work monotony is in- 
creased. The salary aggregate might 
be larger. Frequent passing of work 
between steps can add a_ hidden 
extra cost and impair promptness 
of service because the elapsed time 
in process is lengthened. All of 
these factors should be taken into 
account to prevent over-simplifica- 
tion. 

There is a form of work simpli- 
fication which usually may not be 
recognized as such. It is effective in 
most clerical operations, but it is 
especially useful where good control 
of work and prompt service are re- 
quired. This type of simplification 
calls for making each person a one- 
man production line. Instead of 
breaking the job down into steps, 
each employee performs the whole 
task. Work volume is handled by 
setting up identical parallel posi- 
tions. This method often provides 
a saving in the number of people 
required because passing of work 
from step to step is eliminated. 
Handling time is reduced greatly. 
There are some disadvantages to 
this method of work lay-out, mostly 
in connection with personnel. A 
higher grade person is required and 
training time is increased. The sal- 
ary level may be higher. These dis- 
advantages may not be as important 
as they seem to be. Jobs with less 
monotony and more salary provide 
avenues for promotions for the bet- 
ter and more stable employees. 
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Turnover is cut down, thereby mini- 
mizing the training problem. The 
salary aggregate can be lower. 
Units organized by this method are 
more flexible in their ability to ac- 
commodate sharp rises in work vol- 
ume. Rigidity which can be induced 
into a production line by people who 
pace their work is not as pro- 
nounced in this method because the 
positions are identical and it is 
easier to compare the performance 
of the individuals employed. 

Intelligent application of the prin- 
ciples and techniques of true work 
simplification usually will produce 
good results. But some of the pit- 
falls referred to must be taken into 
account. It is when we pursue sim- 
plification blindly that we come up 
with bad results. The fault is not 
in the principles, it is in how we 
apply them. 





ARTISTS IN BUSINESS 


HE effective use of the designer 
ype artist in business is simply 
the extension of the intelligent plan- 
ning that the businessman must ap- 
ply to every other aspect of his 
operation, asserted Walter Dorwin 
Teague, eminent industrial designer 
at a special seminar on “What Art 
and Design Can Do for Business,” 
sponsored last month by the New 
York chapter of the Young Presi- 
dents’ Organization. 

Keynote speaker of a group of six 
panelists at the seminar, Mr. Teague 
said that the aim of design in busi- 
ness is “to build public acceptance 
and good will through product im- 
provement and consequently the 
sales appeal of products.” 

Other speakers who participated 
in the panel discussion were: Bur- 
ton Cumming, director of The 
American Federation of Arts; 
Robert A. Weaver, Jr., president of 
The Bettinger Corporation; L. W. 
Frohlich, president of L. W. Froh- 
lich & Co., Inc.; Michael Lenson, 
art instructor at Rutgers Univer- 
sity; and Jimmy Ernst, painter and 
instructor at Brooklyn College. 

Sponsored by the Young Presi- 
dents’ Organization, in recognition 


of* the ‘growing importance of the 
artist and designer in business life, 
the seminar covered every basic 
aspect of design from office decora- 
tion through advertising layout. 
Members of the Young Presidents’ 
Organization are presidents of lead- 
ing companies, who became top 
executives by the age of 39. 

Praising this increased use of 
artists and designers in business, 
Burton Cumming, director of the 
American Federation of Arts, said, 
“To their eternal credit and profit, 
American business men in greatly 
increasing numbers since the war, 
are beginning to discover the value 
of putting this creative soul, artist 
or designer, to work within their 
organization. Meanwhile, more of 
Mr. and Mrs. American public are 
spending more time on Mount Par- 
nassus or wherever it is the artist 
dwells than ever before in recorded 
history. There is obviously some 
correlation between the artist, the 
art-conscious public, and the dollar- 
conscious business man.” 

L. W. Frohlich, president of 
the L. W. Frohlich Advertising 
Agency, attributed this new utiliza- 
tion of the artist in industry to the 
selectivity of the American con- 
sumer. Said Mr. Frohlich, “More 
alert public interest has contributed 
tremendously to this design-con- 
sciousness and has forced even the 
most conservative manufacturers 
and business men to think in terms 
of modification, glamorization, func- 
tionalism and many other product 
improvement ideas.” 

Pointing to his own company’s 
expansion as a result of utilizing ar- 
tistic talent and creativity, Robert 
A. Weaver, Jr., president of the 
Bettinger Corporation, manufac- 
turer of porcelain enamel products, 
summed up the value of the artist to 
the forward-thinking business man 
in this way: “Our company views 
the involvement of artists as < 
means of better servicing our cus- 
tomers, a means of opening up new 
business, and as an endless source 
of imaginative contributions to art. 
architecture, building products and 
home equipment. We believe that 
there is not a company in the coun- 
try today—in any field—who could 
not gainfully employ artists in any 
number of as yet undiscovered 
ways.” 
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Are you tired of messy typing? 


cee nerrmrengmmaniaes ses sesconanse are 


Get the cleanest, neatest-looking 
letters you ever signed for only a 
penny a day. Just trade in your old 
typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 
for new Royal Standards. 





What do new Royal Standards give you? They 
increase typing production, turn out letters you'll 
be proud to sign, and memos and reports worthy 
of your business. 

They'll help raise office morale, too, and provide 
better employee relations—intangibles that are 
hard to define but mighty apparent when missing. 

Besides, Royals are the finest, most rugged pre- 
cision writing machines built. They take less time 
out for repairs, too. 


An added point is this: Royals are preferred 


2% to 1 in business by people who type. So, you’re 
providing your folks with the popular typewriter. 


It’s well worth while to turn in your old ma- 
chines at 5 years instead of 10. About a penny 
a day per machine is all it costs. Ask a Royal 
Representative to demonstrate the new Royal 
Standard and explain the penny-a-day story. 
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BOOKLETS 
P168—Visualization Made Easier 


This is a sixteen page brochure describing 
a method of prefabricated charting of 
statistical data, organizational and flow 
charts and office lay-outs. It tells how with 
this method anyone can turn out a pro- 
fessional-looking job with no particular 
drafting or artistic skill needed and with 
control maintained over confiidential ma- 
terial. The method is said to save time as 
well as money and to insure uniformity. 
Helpful limits are given to aid the person 
entrusted with this work. 


P169—How to Use Photostats 


In principle, the photostat process is much 
like that of photography but there are two 
basic differences. Photostat negatives and 
positives are printed on paper, never on 
film; and they appear exactly like the 
original, there is no reverse of position. In 
many ways the process meets the need for 
quick, low-cost photography. This book de- 
scribes the various ways in which photostats 
are used and includes a section on their 
use in insurance companies. It contains a 
number of helpful clues to new and profit- 
able ways in which photostats can be used. 


P170—How to Use the Auto-typist 


Although this book is prepared by a 
particular manufacturer and deals with the 
various uses of that manufacturer's own 
equipment, the ideas included are appli- 
cable to any automatic typing process. It 
lists twenty-five ways in which such personal- 
ized form letters are used in the insurance 
industry as well as numerous uses in other 
industries which may be adaptable to insur- 
ance. Among the insurance applications are 
such as letters to various types of prospects 
and groups, letters to policyholders on a 
wide range of matters and communications 
to employees. Also included are typical 
comments of insurance men who are pres- 
ently using this type of equipment. 
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from page 40 

ing from repeating it as a future 
probability. It is: “. . . a contriv- 
ance which will translate the spoken 
word into the typewritten word.” 
However, I did better when I 
stated, “Before this gap between the 
voice and the printed word is 
mechanically bridged, we will find 
ourselves dictating to microphones, 
electrically recording the spoken 
word upon waxed records located in 
a remote transcribing bureau.” 

{I concluded with this observation: 
“T will hazard the prophecy that one 
of the most significant developments 
of the future will be greatly ex- 
panded cooperative facilities to dis- 
seminate and utilize research and 
the experience of others.” The 
work of the Office Executives As- 
sociation of New York and the 
National Office Management As- 
sociation has amply demonstrated 
the validity of this prophecy. 


The Foreseeable Future 


Being older and I hope a little 
wiser, certainly more cautious, I 
will be content to conclude my 
observations with what seems to be 
the trends in office management in 
the foreseeable future. 


1. Certainly, developments in office 
machinery, particularly in electron- 
ics, will play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the life of office man- 
agers. The implications will be 
widespread, having a bearing not 
only upon stepped-up production, 
but upon the organization structure, 
job training, and employee morale. 

If we should divide the function- 
ing of the human mind into four 
categories, they might be reverie, 
rationalizing, routine thinking and 
real thinking. Because electronic 
machinery does not retain all the 
rubbish that the human mind ac- 
cumulates, the machine never in- 
dulges in reverie. Neither does it 
indulge in rationalizing, that tech- 
nique of warping the facts to suit 
the purpose. The machine does do 
routine thinking which the human 
does with his memory store. In 
that, the machine excels the human 
because of its absolute accuracy 
and instantaneous result. What the 
machine does not do is real think- 





Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow— 


ing, which we hope is largely the 
reason for having the electronic 
machine in the first place, to free 
employees for the real thinking re- 
quired for the programming work. 
2. Increased emphasis will be placed 
on organization studies, a determi- 
nation as to what is the ideal organi- 
zation structure, what changes must 
be made to attain it, time allowance, 
availability of qualified personnel to 
man the major and minor divisions 
and selection of understudies. 

3. We should make progress, per- 
haps with the assistance of the 
psychologist, in improving our tech- 
nique of selecting office supervisors. 
In the main, we are still following 
the traditional procedure of empha- 
sizing length of service and technical 
understanding of the job. When we 
learn how to detect potential leader- 
ship qualities in candidates for pro- 
motion, we will have solved one of 
the most difficult problems in office 
administration. 

4. I believe emphasis in the field of 
supervisory and executive training 
will be away from the formal plans 
in favor of creating a business at- 
mosphere which will permit and en- 
courage the ambitious and gifted 
workers to train themselves. I have 
grave doubts that we can train men 
in management skills, people de- 
velop skills by observing the experts 
and by constant practice—oppor- 
tunities for both must be afforded. 
5. To an increasing degree, our 
managements will become aware of 
the wisdom of providing adequate 
staff facilities to help promote more 
effective office administration. I re- 
fer to research talent and _tech- 
nicians to advise and assist operat- 
ing supervisors. 

6. The position of the office methods 
man will become that of the office 
engineer comparable to that of the 
industrial engineer in the factory. 
Large office institutions will have 
office engineering departments re- 
sponsible for selection and. adapta- 
tion of machinery to production, 
scheduling of work and conducting 
research. I hope our universities 
will envision this trend and offer ap- 
propriate courses for the men who 
will be needed. 

7. I believe we will re-examine the 
supposed cost advantages of highly 
specialized repetitive tasks to deter- 
mine more accurately the point of 
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diminishing returns. We may find 
that job enlargement, an antidote to 
the deadening monotony of simple 
repetitive work, will pay off in lower 
unit cost. 
8. Production standards for incen- 
tive pay will be restricted to those 
jobs of a highly repetitive nature, 
while the principle of group work 
measurement will be adopted for the 
balance of the organization. 
), Increased ‘emphasis will be placed 
on motivation of the office super- 
visor and a more equitable evalua- 
tion of his performance in relation to 
costs. 
10. One of the most challenging 
tasks which confront the office 
manager today and in the future is 
to relate wages to production rather 
than time spent on the job. Our 
wage policy in the office has 
traditionally been based upon hours 
of work with the assumption, which 
we know is not true, that this unit 
uniformally reflects production. To 
be sure, some recognition is given to 
production in merit rating but the 
worker has not been convinced 
that he or she will be compensated 
in accordance with performance. 
Work measurement and standards 
of performance are the tools avail- 
able for establishing an equitable 
distribution of the salary fund. 
11. There will be developed equi- 
table standards for the appraisal of 
supervisors and department heads 
and their compensation will reflect 
their relative performance. 
12. Increased attention will be given 
to training in fast reading for cleri- 
cal workers and adequate tests will 
be devised which will enable us to 
screen out applicants with sub- 
standard reading ability. 
13. More industries will organize 
for the development of institutional 
educational courses along the lines 
of the work being done by pub- 
lic utilities, banks and in the insur- 
ance business. As a medium for 
the development of personnel, these 
courses have proven most effective. 
Within the next twenty-five years, 
tremendous technical advances will 
give rise to even greater social and 
economic problems that will affect 
us all. The need for dealing with 
these articulately will raise the 
status of the office production man- 
ager far beyond where it now is. 
Let us prepare to move forward at 
once and meet the new challenge. 
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The PERFECT desk set for busy 
desks. Pen always ready to write— 
automatically fills itself from giant 
ink fountain every time pen is 
returned to socket. Fountain-base 
needs ink only 4 times a year in 
normal use. 


1) Finger grip never touches ink. No chance 
for ink to touch you. 
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HE International Business Ma- 
"? aon Corp. has developed a 
new type “702” electronic data proc- 
essing machine which is a high- 
powered electronic automaton, 
whose specialty is arithmetic and 
logic. Designed from the ground up 
for business use, it is said to be the 
fastest and most flexible commer- 
cial data processing system ever de- 
vised. 

“This is the biggest step toward 
automation in accounting pro- 
cedures since the introduction of 
alphabetical punched card machines, 
some twenty years ago,” said 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., IBM presi- 
dent, at the unveiling of the new 
model. “I confidently expect that 
within the next few years this ma- 
chine, and its successors, will effect 
radical changes in the data proc- 
essing procedures employed by hun- 
dreds of large business organiza- 
tions.” 

The “702” is made up of a central 
arithmetical and logical unit capable 
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electronic machine 


of performing more than ten million 
operations in an hour. Working 
partner of this unit is a bank of 
cathode ray “memory” tubes. Reels 
of magnetic tape, each with a capac- 
ity roughly equivalent to all the 
numbers in the 1850 pages of the 
Manhattan, N. Y. telephone direc- 
tory, feed data to the machine and 
write down the answers at the phe- 
nomenal rate of 15,000 letters or 
numbers a second. Punched card 
readers and punches, and line print- 
ers also are provided. 


The various units, looking like so 
many large grey storage cabinets, 
are electronicaly interconnected by 
cables. IBM engineers say this 
method of unitized construction sim- 
plifies installation and maintenance 
and provides flexibility in meeting 
the users’ requirements. 

The system is controlled by means 
of a so-called “stored program,” 
which is no more than a finely de- 
tailed list of instructions, translated 
into a language which the machine 
understands. It retains these in- 
structions in its memory and refers 
to them, one by one, at lightning-like 
speed. The actual writing of the 
instructions and converting them to 
machine language is said not to be 
difficult, but the analysis of office 
operations which is a necessary pre- 
liminary step can run into months, 
or even years, of study. Surpris- 
ingly, the logic of commercial prob- 
lems, considered as a whole, is much 
more involved than that of scientific 
ones. This is due primarily to the 
much greater variety of input and 
output data and the many excep- 
tions to the rules for handling them. 





PART-TIME EMPLOYEES 


ANY companies overlook the 
|, eb factors involved in 
the use of temporary or part-time 
employees, according to Industrial 
Psychology, Inc., national psycho- 
logical research organization. “The 
temporary or part-time worker can 
be the basis of a quickly trained and 
highly efficient force, providing 
proper techniques of selection are 
used.” 

The temporary worker is brought 
in for a few days to meet heavy 
workloads without putting perma- 
nent additions on the payroll. The 
part-time worker comes in at the 
times he is needed most, spends con- 
centrated effort for a few hours each 
day on his assignment, and departs 
His work period is uninterrupted by 
breaks, lunch hours, employee meet- 
ings, etc. The paperwork and rec- 
ords involved in the full-time em- 
ployee are considerably reduced. 
When the temporary worker’s as- 
signment ends, he expects to be laid 
off ; does not create the over-staffing 
problems of a full-time employee. 
Such assignments as end-of-month 
paperwork, seasonal or week-end 
business, special mail or sales promo- 
tions, etc. are types of short-term as- 
signments where the temporary em- 
ployee can be used very effectively, 
without adding to the full-time per- 
sonnel overhead. 


The supply of temporary and 
part-time workers is reported as an 
adequate one, and the usual recruit- 
ment methods such as newspaper 
advertising, notices to present em- 
ployees, high-school and college 
placement bureaus, state employ- 
ment offices, etc. are generally effec- 
tive in attracting an adequate supply 
of applicants. The selection problem, 
if approached scientifically, can spot 
the rapid learners and high pro- 
ducers. Three selection techniques, 
all company-administered, are rec- 
ommended by Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, Inc.: 

(1) Short application blank: A 
half-sheet form, asking questions on 
age, education, marital status, in- 
formation on last three jobs, special 
skills, availability. This blank can be 
easily designed by the company per- 
sonnel department, and should not 
require more than five minutes for 
the applicant to complete. 
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(2) Short, five-minute interview: 
To review the application-blank in- 
formation, and to size up the appli- 
cant generally in terms of the stand- 
ards required for a temporary 
employee (lower standards in terms 
of background maturity and _ sta- 
bility than for a full-time worker). 

(3) Aptitude job-tests: To see 
that the applicant has the necessary 
mental abilities to learn the assign- 
ment quickly and perform it effi- 
ciently. Correct aptitudes for the 
part-time job are actually the crux 
of efficient use of the temporary em- 
ployee. Job-Tests are available, 
packaged for such job titles as 
junior clerk, numbers clerk, office 
machine operator, unskilled worker, 
semi-skilled worker, sales clerk, etc. 
The tests take fifteen to thirty min- 
utes to give to one or a number of 
applicants, and are administered and 
scored by the company’s personnel 
department. Cost of the tests aver- 
ages $1.00 per applicant. The prime 
advantage of the personnel test is 
that it measures abilities which are 
directly related to the job assign- 
ment, and many of the aptitudes 
which can be tested cannot be 
spotted in a face-to-face interview 
discussion. The applicant’s score is 
expressed as a qualification level 
(underqualified, minimum-qualified, 
well-qualified, best-qualified, over- 
qualified). Temporary employees 
should be well-, best-, or over-quali- 
fied; never, under- or minimum- 
qualified. The over-qualified appli- 
cant is often a very good risk for a 
temporary job, since he learns 
quickly and the assignment is over 
before he can become bored. 

Further information on selection 
of temporary or full-time employees 
may be obtained from Industrial 
Psychology, Inc. Research Center, 
Tucson 6. 


Wonderful Writing Machine by 
Bruce Bliven, Jr. 


This fascinating story of the type- 
writer from its earliest beginnings 
to the present was made possible 
through the combined efforts of the 
Royal Typewriter Company and the 
publishers. Generously illustrated 
it traces the history of this indis- 
pensable office machine from the first 
efforts of early inventors to the 
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stream-lined efficient office tool of 
today. 

In addition to the biography of 
this mechanical friend of every office 
worker, the book contains a wealth 
of interesting items such as the 
origin of the famous phrase, “Now 
is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of their party.” Also such 
conversational titbits as, who the 
first author was who submitted a 
book manuscript prepared on a type- 
writer, and why the keyboard ar- 
rangement of all typewriters is 
hopelessly inefficient. | Scattered 
throughout the book are such facts 
as how many typewriters are used 
on a United States battleship. 

236 pages—Published by Ran- 
dom House, Inc., 457 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


THE USE OF MAGNETIC tape elec- 
tronic computers to facilitate life in- 
surance accounting procedures is 
likely to produce gradual but very 
important changes in company or- 


ganization, it was pointed out re- 
cently by John J. Finelli of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. These machines are partic- 
ularly well suited to companies oper- 
ating on a highly centralized basis 
with most of their record-keeping 
activities concentrated in one loca- 
tion. 

Electronic computers operating 
on punch-card records came _ into 
widespread use in the life insurance 
business after 1945, when they were 
first commercially introduced, but 
their effect on the overall opera- 
tions of the companies was relatively 
limited. Since 1951, the subse- 
quently developed magnetic tape 
electronic computers have come into 
established use. These permit a 
much more rapid handling of exten- 
sive and complicated insurance rec- 
ords. In a test run of a theoretical 
problem through such an electronic 
system it was discovered that the 
machines could compute a variety of 
figures in connection with life insur- 
ance policies at the rate of 100,000 
policies an hour. 
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MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25.- Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 

36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
- 42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
. Cabinets 
. Chairs 
. Costumers 
. Desks 
. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 
. Safes 
. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 
. Tables 
. Wardrobes 
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. Business Forms 

Duplicating Supplies 
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. Copyholders 
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140. 
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. Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
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PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 
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. 
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Greeting Cards 

Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 

Promotional Gifts 

Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
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becoming general and was meeting 
with intense opposition, it was ap- 
propriate to discuss not only the 
techniques but the arguments for 
and against the general use of direct 
placements.® Since that time, as in- 
dicated by the quotation from Judge 
Medina, the method has become 
established and accepted.’ During 
the years of 1949 through 1952, of 
$28,136,448,000 of reported corpo- 
rate financing, $11,767,597,000 or 
nearly 42% was, it is estimated, di- 
rect financing,’ and since 1938 
much has been written on the gen- 
eral subject.12 Under these circum- 
stances, we may here appropriately 
limit ourselves to comment on tech- 
niques. 


Techniques 


The flexible adaptability of direct 
placements to the needs of business 
has been evidenced by the develop- 
ment of new techniques and applica- 
tions. Short form loan agreements 
and notes have speeded and simpli- 
fied the unsecured borrowings of 
many corporations. The financing 
of new enterprises has been facili- 
tated by development loans. In co- 
operation with local banks, credit 
has been extended to small busi- 
nesses. For the direct financing of 
railroad equipment the use of the 
conditional sale contract and assign- 
ment has evolved with a number of 
resulting advantages. Oil and gas 
production loans and the financing 
of ships are additional types of 


9. Rodgers, Purchase by Life Insurance Com- 
panies of Securities Privately Offered, 52 
Harv. L. Rev. 773 (1939) 


_$. E. C. v. Ralston Purina Co., 346 U. S. 119 
(1953) 


. See, (1950) 171 (1) Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle 651; (1951) 173 (1) id. 1059; 
(1952) 175 (2) id. 1431; (1953) 177 (2) id. 
1791. Note: The figures therein contained 
have been modified to the extent that cer- 
tain direct placements were not reported. 


ere Mendel, Institutional Investment 
Through Private Placement of Corporate 
Securities, 53 Col. L. R. 804 (1953); Bell and 
Fraine, Legal Framework, Trends, and De- 
velopments in Investment Practices of Life 
Insurance Companies, 17 Law and Contemp. 
Prob. 45 (1952); E. Raymond Corey, Direct 
Placement of Corporate Securities (Division 
of Research, Harvard Business School, Boston 
1951); Saunders, Securities Investment—Some 
Recent Credits and Debits, Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel Proceedings 1949-51, Vol. 
X . 557; Fraine, Direct Sale of Security 
Issues, 16 J. Am. Ass’n Univ. Teachers of 
Insurance 40 (1949); Badger, Private Place- 
ments—a New Medium of Financing, Pro- 
one of American Life Counsel, p. 279 
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transactions which have required 
the development of direct financing 
techniques of their own. 

It should be noted that the direct 
placement method has not been gen- 
erally available in the case of sales 
of securities of registered public 
utility holding companies and their 
subsidiaries since 1941, when the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
acting pursuant to the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act, adopted 
Rule U-50 requiring competitive 
bidding in such sales subject to cer- 
tain exceptions. However, the Com- 
mission is now considering the 
adoption of an amendment which 


ATS 


oe ie ee 


OF NEB 


would exempt from competitive bid- 
ding the issuance of securities of 
operating subsidiaries of registered 
holding companies in cases where 
the issuer is not itself a registered 
holding company, the securities are 
being issued solely for the purpose 
of financing the issuer, and the state 
regulatory commission having juris- 
diction has expressly authorized the 
sale. If this amendment is adopted 
the affected utilities will again have 
open to them the direct placement 
method of financing, which previous 
to 1941 was frequently chosen by 
them. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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When the great impetus was given 
to direct placements twenty years 
ago following the enactment of the 
Securities Act and the then reluc- 
tance of investment bankers and 
issuers to offer securities publicly, 
the investing insurance companies 
in order to keep readily marketable 
their securities acquired in transac- 
tions “not involving any public of- 
fering” generally required that they 
be issued under trust instruments 
providing for registered and coupon 
bonds or debentures in the then 
usual corporate form for public dis- 
tribution. Securities acquired from 
issuers within the Securities Act 
provision exempting them from the 
requirement of registration were, of 
course, acquired for investment and 
without any present intention of re- 
sale, but because of the possibility 
that changing conditions might 
necessitate a change of intention in 
respect of resale, it was deemed 
prudent to preserve in almost all 
cases the standard forms permitting 
of ready public distribution. 

As the years passed with substan- 
tially no resales occurring, it became 
clear that all reasonable require- 
ments of fluidity could be met with- 
out requiring the trust indenture 
forms in all cases. It was found that 
in many cases all of the essentials 
of safety and workability could be 
incorporated in a simple promissory 
note and loan agreement requiring 
no trustee. 


The possibility of resale was taken 
care of by provisions for exchange 
for securities of smaller denomina- 
tions or in the larger issues fre- 
quently by a simple promise to re- 
issue on request under a mutually 
satisfactory trust indenture contain- 
ing the normal provisions permitting 
of public distribution. For Metro- 
politan there is yet to be an instance 
of the exercise of such a privilege. 

It was found possible to provide 
in the simpler instruments the equiv- 
alent of every protection and remedy 
afforded by the longer more com- 
plicated forms. Protective covenants 
are designed to maintain the corpo- 
rate identity, good standing, rights 
and franchises of the borrower, pre- 
serve its financial soundness and as- 
sure the agreed on priority of the 
loan. 

The borrower customarily agrees 
to pay its taxes, to comply with all 
applicable laws, to keep its property 
in good repair and adequately in- 
sured, not to merge, consolidate, or 
sell a substantial part of its assets 
except under stipulated conditions, 
and to keep its books and records in 
accordance with sound accounting 
principles. It may be required to re- 
tain in the business a percentage of 
net earnings and to limit accordingly 
the payment of dividends or other 
distribution of assets. The acquisi- 
tion of new subsidiaries and the ac- 
tivities of all subsidiaries may be re- 
stricted. The incurring of additional 
indebtedness may be limited, and al- 
most always in this type of financ- 
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ing the borrower agrees not to en- 
cumber any of its property to secure 
the prior payment of any other in- 
debtedness and frequently agrees 
not to sell and lease-back any of its 
property. 

The lender in imposing restric- 
tions is restrained not only by the 
limitations of its bargaining power 
but by the desirability of interfer- 
ing with the freedom of the bor- 
rowers management only to the 
extent absolutely required by the 
necessity of fully protecting the in- 
vestment. Fortunately, in this type 
of financing mutually desirable 
modifications of restrictive cove- 
nants to provide for unforeseen con- 
tingencies are readily made. Un- 
forgiven breach, of course, permits 
acceleration of maturity and prompt 
legal steps for the protection of the 
lender. 

The relative simplicity of these 
transactions appealed to both lend- 
ers and borrowers. The period of 
negotiation was shortened, fast, firm 
and frequently rather long commit- 
ments were facilitated, trustees’ fees 
were eliminated, and legal, printing 
and other expenses were reduced. 
For many years no Federal issue tax 
was imposed on such transactions. 

The issue or documentary tax on 
promissory notes was repealed in 
1924.13 The tax was then left ap- 
plicable to corporate “bonds, deben- 
tures or certificates of indebtedness” 
and “all instruments, however 


13. Revenue Act of 1924 §1100 (a), 43 Stat. 352 
(1923-25) 
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termed, issued by any corporation 
with interest coupons or in regis- 
tered form, known generally as cor- 


porate securities. .’14 The un- 
registered promissory notes not 
under seal, without coupons and 
printed on plain paper, used in direct 
placements were accordingly treated 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
as not subject to the tax.?® 

Then came the promissory notes 
of General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, not different from the un- 
taxed notes used in other transac- 
tions except that they were printed 
on tinted paper with engraved bor- 
ders, bore the corporate seal and 
were authenticated by the comptrol- 
ler of the maker. They were without 
interest coupons and were not in 


14. Int. Rev. Code § 1801 

15. M. T. 32, 1948-2 Cum. Bull. 160. For specific 
examples of the application of the Bureau’s 
ruling to direct placements, see the following 
unpublished Treasury Department’s infor- 
mal rulings to (a) Kellogg, Emery & Innes- 
Brown dated Jan. 10, 1939, re Union Bag 
and Paper Corp.; (b) Dills, Muerke, Schelker 
and Levinson dated Sept. 20, 1939, re Com- 
mercial Credit Company; (c) Buckley, Dick- 
enson, Wright & Davis dated Feb. 26, 1944; 
a. Lily Tulip Corporation dated Aug. 5, 


). U. S. v. General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, 161 F. 2d 593 (2d Cir.), cert. denied, 332 
U. S. 810 (1947) 


17.M. T. 32, 1948-2 Cum. Bull. 160 
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registered form but they had the ap- 
pearance of corporate securities. The 
Bureau subjected them to the tax 
and was upheld by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the Second Circuit in an 
opinion which held the notes to be 
taxable as debentures.’® 

The language of the opinion went 
far beyond the facts which the 
Bureau had relied upon as distin- 
guishing the notes used from notes 
previously regarded by the Bureau 
as not subject to the tax and in 
effect held taxable as debentures. all 
promissory notes issued to obtain 
capital from investors for a substan- 
tial period of time. The opinion 
went far beyond the expectations of 
the Bureau, and in effect reversed 
the Bureau’s position of years stand- 
ing as to the non-taxability of the 
usual form of promissory notes used 
in direct placements. The Bureau 
did not apply the rule of the Gen- 
eral Motors case retroactively to 
previous issues of notes upon which 
the tax had not been paid in accord- 
ance with previous practice.!* 

The General Motors case did not 
18. U. S. v. Isham, 17 Wall. 496 (U. S. 1873); 


Lederer v. Fidelity Trust Co., 267 U. S. 17 
(1925) 


conform with principles laid down 
in earlier cases.'* In the cases de- 
cided since the General Motors de- 
cision in which the Bureau has 
sought to tax promissory notes as 
debentures the government has been 
successful three times'® and has 
failed five times.2° Despite some 
factual differences, there appears to 
be a conflict of authority among the 
several circuits which may ultimately 
be resolved by the Supreme Court. 

Notwithstanding the loss, at least 
temporarily, of the stamp tax ex- 
emption, corporations have contin- 
ued to like the short form note and 
agreement type of borrowing and it 
continues to grow in use and popu- 
larity. 

(To Be Continued) 


19. Commercial Credit Co. v. Hofferbert, 93 F. 
Supp. 562 (D. C. Md. 1950); Niles—Bement 
—Pond Co. v. Fitzpatrick, 112 F. Supp. 132 
(D. C. Conn. 1953); Gamble-Skogomo, Inc. 
v. Kelm, 112 F. Supp. 872 (D. C. Minn. 
1953); cf. Stuyvesant Town Corp. v. U. S., 111 
F. Supp. 243 (Ct. Claims 1953), cert. denied, 
J. S. Sup. Ct., Oct. 26, 1953 (involving 
“income debenture certificates’’) 


. Belden Mfg. Co. v. Jarecki, 192 F. 2d 211 

(7th Cir. 1951); Allen v. Atlanta Metallic 
Casket Co., 197 F. 2d 460 (5th Cir. 1952); 
Shamrock Oil & Gas Co. v. Campbell, 107 F. 
Supp. 764 (N. D. Tex. 1952); U. S. v. Ely & 
Walker Dry Goods Co., 201 F. 2d 584 (8th 
Cir. 1953); Leslie Salt Co. v. U. S., 110 F. 
Supp. 680 (N. D. Cal. 1953) 
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Disability and the Insured—from p. 32 


Whether exclusions are accom- 
plished by listing as such or by an 
incomplete list of covered causes of 
disability, they represent a failure of 
coverage and a potent source of mis- 
understanding. Within the range of 
disability as a cause, the all-risk con- 
tract is the ideal contract. 

(9) Use of common understandable 
language both in contracts and in 
dealing with insureds. In other fields 
marked advances have been made i: 
rewording contracts so that their in 
terest is clearly understandable by, 
an insured not versed in the languag.: 
of insurance. Specialized groups ten: 
to develop a jargon of their own ani! 
not to consider the misunderstandiny 
or mystification that it conveys to th: 
laity. “‘Noncancellable” carries 
generally accepted meaning in th 
business, but may not convey the 
idea of “renewable” to the insured 
Even the use of typically insurance 
words with a new meaning may be 
misleading. To the extent that the 
public understands “coinsurance,” it 
is as it is used in fire insurance with 
a practical significance quite differ- 
ent from that of “coinsurance” in 
major medical. 

(10) Settlement of claims as a sery- 
ice to the insured rather than as mere 
enforcement of the contract. This 
end implies employment of high 
grade men instructed to make ever) 
reasonable effort to satisfy the claim- 
ant, without being lavish*tor condon- 
ing fraud or gross exaggeration o/ 
claims. 

(11) Give the insured continuous 
coverage. Noncancellable guaran- 
teed-renewable insurance accom- 
plishes this end within limits. Pro 
motion of persistency of other types 
of cover works in the same direction 
as does restriction to clear cases 0! 
use of cancellation and refusal to 
renew. 

I should be the last to say tha‘ 
these suggestions could be adopte: 
in toto, now or ever. I offer them a- 
guides, as indications of what, in m 
opinion, the business should wor 
toward. They are intended to lead 
few to consider, first, to what exten! 
they are worthy as ends, and secon 
to the extent that they are good, hoi 
the business may advance towar’! 
these ends, I hope that they will no 
arouse principally thoughts of wh 
nothing can be done. 
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Major Medical Eapense 


N AUGUST 1951, the Equi- 

table announced its first major 

medical expense policy for indi- 
viduals and families. This followed 
by little more than a year the im- 
petus given to the recent develop- 
ment of this kind of insurance by 
the Liberty Mutual. It was our ex- 
pressed intention to pioneer in this 
field in the hope of drawing others 
into it. Accordingly, it has been with 
considerable satisfaction that we 
have seen additional companies an- 
nounce programs for individual and 
family major medical expense insur- 
ance since we took the plunge. Well 
over a dozen companies are now 
pursuing this business actively and 
more, we know, are studying the 
matter with a view to entering the 
field. Though this is still a handful 
of companies by comparison with 
the hundreds selling basic hospital, 
surgical and medical expense bene- 
fits, there is little question but that 
we have a lusty, squalling infant, 
whose future growth and develop- 
ment is most promising. 

The policies of the various com- 
panies are, of course, not identical, 
but the differences are more likely 
to be differences in detail than of 
principle. The general outlines of 
the protection are fairly well estab- 
lished. 


Broad Scope 


First of all, major medical ex- 
pense plans have taken an overall 
approach to medical care costs in- 
stead of segmenting medical ex- 
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penses somewhat artificially into 
hospital charges, doctors’ charges 
for surgical procedures, and so on, 
as our basic coverages have tended 
to do. The plans have been designed 
to bring within their scope essen- 
tially all reasonable and customary 
medical expenses associated with the 
care or treatment of accident or ill- 
ness, including private duty nursing 
charges and charges for drugs and 
appliances, as well as hospital and 
doctors’ charges. 

Consistently, internal limits such 
as the maximum amount of surgical 
reimbursement or the rate of room 
and board allowance under the basic 
coverages, are almost entirely absent 
from major medical policies. In- 
stead, one large over-all maximum 
benefit limit prevails for each per- 
son for each accident or sickness, the 
most common amounts being $5,000 
or $7,500. 


Deductible Sum 


A deductible sum is stipulated to 
which the covered medical expenses 
must accumulate before reimburse- 
ment commences. The policy gen- 
erally provides that in the case of 
a common accident affecting more 
than one insured person, the de- 
ductible shall apply only once to the 
combined expenses of those hurt in 
the accident. The most prevalent de- 
ductible amount is $500, although 


some policies are offered with a 
smaller deductible, generally only 
to those who have no basic coverage 
of any kind, and some with a de- 
ductible of as much as $750. 

The deductible eliminates the 
smaller more frequent claims that 
are relatively expensive to handle 
administratively and which, although 
they represent so large an element 
of cost in the aggregate, can be read- 
ily taken care of by the insured. In 
this way, it is possible for the major 
medical premiums to remain at an 
attractive level and for the insurance 
dollar to be used to best advantage 
for the coverage of the larger inci- 
dents of expense that can be such a 
hardship to the individual. Some 
insureds will want to take care of 
the smaller claims directly from 
their own funds and others will rely 
on basic coverage to fill the gap. 
Almost two-thirds of the public, we 
know, actually have some form of 
basic hospital, surgical or medical 
expense insurance. The higher de- 
ductibles eliminate much of the un- 
desirable duplication of benefits that 
would otherwise occur with basic 
insurance protection. 


Coinsurance 


The company’s reimbursement of 
expenses above the deductible is gen- 
erally limited to 75%, the insured 
usually being required to share in 
the payment to the extent of 25%. 
This coinsurance by the insured is 
based on the sound premise that a 


(Continued on the next page) 





Major Medical Expense—Continued 


financial incentive to be concerned 
over the price, kind, and volume of 
the medical services being rendered 
is essential if costs are to remain at 
reasonable levels. Failing such a co- 
insurance interest by the insured, we 
have a full-service type of insurance 
without any safeguards. The dan- 
gers of this kind of insurance are 
immediately apparent. Literature in 
hospital circles contains ample evi- 
dence that full-service hospital bene- 
fits produce much unnecessary utili- 
zation and expense, the effects of 
which are of great concern to all. 

All companies, it should be noted, 
do not have the same view regarding 
this matter; several issue policies 
without a coinsurance requirement. 
These companies are relying in part 
on the insured’s appreciation of the 
value of his policy and on the com- 
pany’s right to terminate the policy, 
if the insured steps out of line. Most 
of us feel this cannot work out satis- 
factorily, particularly as this cover- 
age becomes widespread. 

There are differences among the 
various policies in the conditions for 
qualifying for benefits apart from 
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the deductible amount. Some com- 
panies simply refer to an accident or 
a sickness and the medical expenses 
in connection therewith. This ap- 
proach is likely to present adminis- 
trative difficulties in determining the 
expenses to be related under the 
same cause and the period over 
which they may be aggregated. It is 
sometimes not at all clear when a 
given illness began or how long it 
continued, or for that matter what 
constitutes an illness entity. Causes 
of illness tend to run into one an- 
other and to overlap, and diagnoses 
often change in the course of treat- 
ment. 


Basically, there is also the ques- 
tion of what should constitute an 
aggregation of medical expenses of 
catastrophic magnitude such as to 
warrant inclusion under a policy de- 
signed to cover major medical ex- 
penses. A trickle of small expenses 
over a relatively long period which 
in time would accumulate to exceed 
the deductible would appear not to 
fall into this category. Such is the 
case in the treatment of many condi- 
tions and it is these we should like 
to exclude from coverage. 


Based on such considerations, the 
life companies especially have felt it 
necessary to have an objective deter- 
mination of when benefits begin, 
what constitutes a claim, and when 
benefits once begun terminate. This 
was importantly in our minds at the 
Equitable when we decided to limit 
our first major medical policy to ex- 
penses incurred during hospital con- 
finement. We appreciated fully, of 
course, the necessity ultimately of 
offering coverage that did not require 
hospital confinement as a qualifying 
condition if the social need were to 
be met adequately. Several com- 
panies followed our lead in requiring 
hospital confinement, but they broad- 
ened our initial coverage by recog- 
nizing also expenses from the same 
cause in the two months before the 
commencement of hospitalization 
and for six months following the 
termination of the hospital stay. 


The Equitable’s new policy an- 
nounced January 1, 1954 provides 
for both expenses and conditions out 
of as well as in the hospital. Eligi- 
bility for benefits is established 
whenever covered medical expenses 
for services incurred exceed the de- 
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Michigan is becoming an increasingly important state for 
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manager in our organization who can be promoted to agency 
manager at Grand Rapids; therefore, we are looking for a 





A Weekend ... a Week... a Month 


It's delightful in the Summer 
at the Lake-Breeze Cooled 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL—Chicago 


Offering a fabulous, new 
SUMMER-TIME ATTRACTION 


. . » A glamorous, Olympic-styled outdoor SWIMMING 
POOL . . . complete with Cabanas. Also Tennis Courts ... 
putting greens . . . garden walks . . . shuffleboard . . . dancing 
under the stars on the romantic Beachwalk and the beautiful 
Marine Dining Room. 


ENJOY A GLORIOUS VACATION OR HOLIDAY WEEKEND 
in Chicago, with its wonderful outdoor attractions, including 


National League Baseball games at nearby Cubs Park and 
Grant Park Concerts featuring famous artists. 





successful man who wants to head his own agency there. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTE! 


5300 SHERIDAN ROAD CHICAGO 40 = 
TELETYPE—CG-2378 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 


and home of the 


Marine Dining Room 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL DINING 
AND SHOW ROOM IN AMERICA"! 


This is a life time opportunity. Married, age 30-45, resident 
of Grand Rapids or vicinity for three or more years. 


All replies confidential. 


For personal interview write 


R. D. Rogers, C.L.U. 
Director of Agencies 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CHICAGO 


North American Building 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 























ductible sum of $500 within any con- 
tinous period of sixty days chosen 
by the insured. The hospitalization 
requirement is dropped entirely and 
a sixty day qualifying period is sub- 
stituted to determine when benefits 
begin.* Sixty days is long enough 
to bring under the policy the medical 
situations of sufficient severity for 
the expenses to assume major pro- 
portions and is a short enough period 
for the facts to be readily ascertain- 
able. We hope that the sixty day 
qualifying period combined with the 
stipulated deductible sum will prove 
a practical way to define precisely the 
coverage we are attempting to pro- 
vide. 

While no company has yet under- 
taken to issue a non-cancellable 
major medical expense policy, the 
Equitable and at least one other com- 
pany have gone a long way in that 


* (Benefits once begun continue in the amount 
of 75% of covered charges in excess of $500 for 
a full year from the beginning of the sixty day 
qualifying period. There is the further provision 
that if the claimant is confined to a hospital 
at the expiration of the year, benefits will con- 
tinue during the further period for which he is 
continuously confined. Should additional medical 
expenses be incurred thereafter with respect to 
the same cause, further benefits may be payable 
subject to the reimposition of the deductible re- 
quirements, but in no event beyond the over-all 
maximum benefit limit of $7,500 for that cause) 
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direction by severely limiting their 
right to terminate a policy. Their 
contract states that the company can- 
not refuse renewal of a policy solely 
on the basis of a change in the phys- 
ical condition of any person after be- 
coming insured. In my book, this 
gives the honest person all the re- 
assurance he desires and enables the 
company to protect itself and the 
policyholders against persons who 
would abuse the coverage. 


Exclusions 


It is recognized that normal ma- 
ternity expenses are outside the scope 
of this kind of protection, and all 
policies contain an exclusion to that 
effect. However, in the realization 
that complications of pregnancy with 
respect to mother or child are unpre- 
dictable and can often involve catas- 
trophic medical expenses, several 
policies provide coverage for the 
extraordinary expenses in such 
situations. 

It is significant to note that a 
number of companies do not exclude 
pre-existing conditions. Exclusions 
found in most policies are for Work- 


men’s Compensation cases, dentistry 
except as may be required as a re- 
sult of accident, nervous and mental 
disorders, the expenses of confine- 
ment in a federal hospital, expenses 
arising as a result of war and the 
care of persons in the armed forces. 
Less important exclusions present in 
one or more policies are for cosmetic 
surgery, eye refractions, hearing 
aids, transportation other than local 
ambulance service, drugs and medi- 
cines for use outside of the hospital, 
and rest cures. 

The underwriting of major med- 
ical has followed the principles and 
practices applicable to other forms 
of medical expense insurance except 
insofar as the experimental nature 
of the benefits and the large amounts 
of the protection have suggested par- 
ticular caution. A health question- 
naire without medical examination 
is the basis of the application. As in 
the case of other forms of accident 
and sickness insurance, the exclusion 
from the policy by amendment of 
coverage for a condition that would 
otherwise make a person unaccept- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Major Medical Expense—Continued 


able is being used in connection with 
numerous impairments as a means 
of offering policies to as many ap- 
plicants as possible. Complete cov- 
erage is provided in such cases, ex- 
cept for the excluded conditions. 

Issue ages for adults run up to age 
sixty in some companies, with con- 
tinuance of coverage contemplated 
to age sixty-five. Children are eli- 
gible up to age eighteen, with cov- 
erage being provided from birth by 
several companies. It is to be hoped 
that in time it will be possible to ex- 
tend these ages for adults, as is be- 
ing done increasingly in connection 
with the basic hospital and medical 
expense coverages. This develop- 
ment may be related to the question 
of whether money can be accumu- 
lated out of premiums payable at the 
younger ages to defray the increas- 
ing costs of benefits at the older ages 
and may require some limitation of 
benefits. 

It is obvious that major medical 
expense insurance should not be of- 
fered to someone who may already 
have such coverage. The relation- 
ship of the deductible to other insur- 
ance must also be watched. Where 
basic insurance is in force, a low 
deductible will duplicate the benefits 
in effect. Even with a higher deduc- 
tible, some overlapping is present 
since in the cases that become major 
medical claims, the basic coverage 
will pay benefits much greater than 
in the average situation and often 
considerably in excess of the amount 
of the deductible. The likelihood of 
such duplication is another good 
reason for having a coinsurance fea- 
ture in the major medical policy. 





Premiums are established sepa- 
rately for men and women and for 
the coverage of children. In addi- 
tion, the premiums for adults gen- 
erally depend upon age. Indications 
are that the degree of variation in 
anticipated costs by age are possibly 
even greater than that exhibited by 
mortality under life insurance. — 

In recognizing this variation, the 
life companies have naturally tended 
to use the level premium approach 
for the coverage of adults. The pre- 
mium charged is determined by the 
age of the insured man or woman 
at the time the insurance becomes 
effective and remains constant there- 
after, subject only to the company’s 
right to change the basis of pre- 
miums for all policies as a class 
should experience require. Allow- 
ance is made in the calculation of the 
premium for the higher costs at the 
older ages and it is assumed that the 
excess funds paid in the earlier years 
of the policy will be accumulated to 
provide for the greater costs emerg- 
ing later. This avoids the pattern of 
increasing premiums with advancing 
age that proved so unsatisfactory in 
connection with life insurance. The 
casualty companies have generally 
followed the step rate premium pat- 
tern more common to accident and 
sickness insurance, under which the 
premiums increase at certain ages 
after the policy has been issued. 

The patient’s income is known to 
have an important bearing on the 
level of medical expenses. Several 
companies are trying to use the 
amount of deductible to relate ex- 
pected claim costs more closely to 
the income of the insured. These 
companies offer a lower deductible 
plan only to those whose incomes are 


below a stipulated figure and limit 
a higher deductible to those with 
larger incomes. The premiums take 
into account the anticipated cost 
levels in addition to the dollar 
amount of the deductible. It re- 
mains to be seen whether this will 
proye to be practical over a period 
of years as the insured’s income 
changes. 


Claims 


Claims actually paid give ample 
testimony to the need for this kind 
of insurance and to what it is ac- 
complishing. The Equitable has pai: 
several claims under its original po- 
icy that have run to the maximui 
benefit limit of $5,000; in connection 
with one of these the individua!’s 
total expenses were more than double 
the maximum limit. The average 
claim under our $500 deductible poli- 
cies is $536, demonstrating clear|, 
that we are making benefit paymen's 
of financial importance to the indl- 
viduals affected. Indications are that 
under a $500 deductible plan at the 
ages currently insured, about one 
and one-half claims will occur each 
year for each one hundred persons 
covered, including children. 

Individual claims are scrutinized 
carefully for indications of over- 
charging. At the Equitable we have 
not seen very many instances where 
this sort of question has arisen, but 
we are keeping track of questionable 
cases. When at first charges appear 
high or out of line, subsequent in- 
vestigation often shows them to he 
reasonable in the light of the stand- 
ing of the professional people in- 
volved and the income of the indi- 
vidual treated. We expect, of course, 

(Continued on page 66) 





THAT Bird Is HERE AGAIN / 


Next month old “Long Beak” is bringing our rate book family another 
addition. He'll get quite a reception with national advertising and 
hard hitting sales promotion material. In fact, he will be getting more 
attention than his older brother, "Gold Standard”, who was born last 
year. You remember him, he’s the lowest premium Ordinary Life 
policy issued by any American Company. Look out for this new one 
—he’s really going to be a competitive little rascal! 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas 


da - Telelae - Illinois « 


Wary wv. Wade, President 
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QUESTION 1. 


(a) “A” applied for $10,000 
of life insurance with accidental 
death benefits in the “Y” Insur- 
ance company. At the time the 
application was being completed 
“A” failed to tell the agent that 
he had received several threaten- 
ing letters as a result of testimony 
given at a recent gambling inves- 
tigation. The policy was issued 
on June 1, 1952 and named 
**A’s” mother as beneficiary. The 
right to change the beneficiary 
was reserved by “A.” On July 15, 
1952, “A” was married and gave 
the policy to his wife with the 
words, “This belongs to you.” 
During a holiday at the beach in 
August, 1952, “A” slipped from 


PART C—LAW TRUSTS, 











Answer to Question I. 


(a) (1) The “Y” Insurance 
company may not be legally justified 
in denying liability even though the 
period during which the company 
may contest has not yet expired. It 
does not appear that “A” made any 
misstatement either in his application 
or during the company’s investiga- 
tion, or that he was asked whether 
he had received any threats or any 
other question which would place 
upon him a duty to state that he had 
received the threatening letters. Also, 
there is no evidence that “A” with- 
held the information with any fraud- 
ulent intent. Furthermore, the fact 


AND TAXES 


Quesk ons ¢ Answers 


that “A” had received the threats 
does not seem to be material to the 
risk, for the death was unrelated to 
the threats and there is no evidence 
that the company would have refused 
to issue the policy if it had been in- 


formed of the threats. On the other 
hand, if the company could show that 
“A” had fraudulently withheld a ma- 
terial fact, even though no specific 
inquiry was made respecting it, the 
company could contest on the ground 
of concealment. 

(2) If the contract is held to be 
valid, some courts might hold that 
“A’s” mother is entitled to receive 
the proceeds. These courts would 
reason that although “A” reserved 





DEAN'S NOTE 













The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1953 
C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form 
a composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected 
for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. More- 
over, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been abbreviated or to 
round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton form. Answers to 
all questions are presented even though candidates were not expected to answer 
them all. Hence this set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate 
who receives a high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions and 
problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Accordingly, 
no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which he applied his 
knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 
this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The answers 
are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disappoint- 
ment since the examination questions each year are framed with the idea of 
testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the 
contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the various subjects contemplated 
by the examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting the 
manner in which. the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution 
organized. He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an 
examination, to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and 
then compare it with the answers here presented. 


a dock into deep water. Upon his 
rescue a few minutes later, he 
collapsed and died of heart fail- 
ure from the strain and exertion. 


(1) Would the “Y” Insurance 
company be legally justified in 
denying liability because of the 
failure of “A” to disclose receipt 
of threatening letters? Explain. 

(2) If the contract should be 
held valid, who is legally entitled 
to the proceeds? Explain. 

(3) If the contract should be 
held valid, how much is the com- 
pany legally obligated to pay? 
Explain. 

(b) (1) Describe briefly the 
various conditions which may 
cause the discharge or termina- 
tion of a contract. 

(2) Illustrate how the various 
conditions mentioned in (1) ap- 
ply to a life insurance contract. 
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the right to change the beneficiary, 
he was bound by the terms of the 
policy to evidence his intent by exe- 
cuting and delivering to the company 
or its agent the change of beneficiary 
form required by the company. “A” 
apparently made no attempt to com- 
ply with the company’s requirements 
and there appears to be no justifica- 
tion for his failure to do so. This is 
the prevailing rule. 


A few courts might conceivably 
hold that “A’s” widow is entitled to 
receive the proceeds. Such courts 
would reason that the policy provi- 
sions specifying how a change of 
beneficiary must be effected are 
solely for the purpose of protecting 
the company in the event it pays a 
beneficiary so designated, but that 
the insured’s intention, no matter 
how expressed, should determine 
who is legally entitled to the pro- 
ceeds. Under this view, “A’s” 





20-20 CASH REFUND PLAN 








Over a Billion of Life Insurance in Force 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


widow would be entitled to the pro- 
ceeds because “A” has manifested 
such an intent. 


(3) If the contract is held to 
be valid the sum the company is 
obligated to pay may depend upon 
the terms of the contract. For ex- 
ample, if the accidental death bene- 
fits provision refers to “accidental 
death,” “death by accidental means,” 
or “death by external, violent and 
accidental means” without other 
qualification, the company might be 
required to pay the $10,000 face plus 
the accidental death benefits because 
the death was fortuitous or because 
the slipping was “accidental” and 
was the “means” which led to his 
death. However, if, as is usually the 
case, such wording is followed by 
the expression “independently and 
exclusively of all other causes” the 
company might not be required to 
pay if it could show “A” was previ- 
ously suffering from heart disease 
and that death was the result of a 
heart attack which was another 
cause. Although the courts often ap- 
pear to favor the insured, they are 
likely to adhere strictly to the terms 
of the contract when considering a 
claim for accidental death benefits. 


(b) (1) A contract may be dis- 
charged by performance, by breach, 
by change of law rendering perform- 
ance unlawful, by operation of law, 
by bankruptcy, by death, incapacity, 
or disability of one of the parties 
where the contract is personal in na- 
ture, by destruction of the subject 
matter, by the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of an event provided for 
in the contract, by rescission of fraud, 
mistake, infancy, or other proper 
ground, by mutual agreement, by 
novation, or by the terms of the con- 
tract itself, 


(2) A life insurance contract usu- 
ally is discharged by performance 
which occurs when the company, fol- 
lowing the death of the insured, pays 
the death benefits to the proper per- 
son. 


It may be discharged by the com- 
pany’s breach in wrongfully refusing 
to accept premiums properly ten- 
dered, thus giving the insured an 
immediate right to sue. Although a 
failure to pay premiums may dis- 
charge the contract and release the 
company from its obligation under 
the contract, the failure to pay pre- 
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miums is not properly referred to as 
a breach because the insurance con- 
tract, being unilateral in nature, does 
not impose a legal duty on the in- 
sured to continue to pay premiums. 

A life insurance contract is rarely, 
if ever, discharged by change of law 
rendering performance unlawful, or 
by bankruptcy, but it may be dis- 
charged by operation of law if the 
insured wrongfully alters the con- 
tract. 


A life insurance contract normally 
cannot be discharged by destruction 
_of the subject matter. Although the 
death of the insured renders it un- 
necessary to make further payments 
of premiums, death itself usually does 
not discharge the contract because 
the obligation of the insurance com- 
pany continues until the death bene- 
fits have been paid. However, where 
the policy contains a war clause, 
aviation clause, suicide clause, or 
similar clause, the death of the in- 
sured in a specified way may result 
in discharging the contract. The dis- 
ability of the insured does not dis- 
charge the contract, but may have the 
effect of relieving the insured of the 
need to continue making premium 
payments in order to maintain the 
obligation of the company. 

If the assured is someone other 
than the insured, the death or dis- 
ability of the assured does not dis- 
charge the contract, for the premium 
payments can be made effectively by 
other interested parties thus retain- 
ing the obligation of the company. 

Where a life insurance contract is 
induced by fraud, duress, undue in- 
fluence, or mistake, or is entered by 
one lacking full capacity, it may be 
discharged by rescission. It may be 
discharged when the parties mu- 
tually agree to rescind it, with or 
without the payment of the cash sur- 
render value. The policy may also 
be discharged by an agreement, some- 
times referred to as a novation, under 
which the company replaces an exist- 
ing policy with a new and different 
policy. Where term insurance is in- 
volved, it may be discharged by the 
mere passage of time in accordance 
with the terms of the contract. 


QUESTION 2. 


(a and b) “A” purchased a 
life insurance policy in which he 
designated the beneficiaries as 
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An actual case from the Pilot field force. 
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Life Insurance Company 


PILOT TO PROTECTION FOR OVER EIFTY YEARS ¢ 0. F. STAFFORD, President « GREENSBORO, N. C. 





“My children,” and reserved the 
right to change the beneficiary. 
After the policy had been in force 
two years, “‘A’s” brother, “B,” 
commenced paying premiums be- 
cause of “‘A’s” financial inability. 
With the express understanding 
that “B” would continue to pay 
the premiums, “A” made an as- 
signment of the policy to “B.” 
At the time of this transaction 
“A” told the agent of the insur- 
ance company that “B” was not 
to be the absolute owner, but was 
merely to have the right, in the 
event of *“A’s” death, to obtain 
from the proceeds reimburse- 
ment for his premium payments. 
The agent conveyed this informa- 
tion to “B” at that time. There 


was no change in the beneficiary 
designation and “B” continued 
to pay the premiums until ‘A’s” 
death. Upon the death of “A,” 
his beneficiaries and “B” each 
demanded the full proceeds of 
the policy. The company brought 
an interpleader action. 


(1) What problems are cre- 

ated for an _ insurance 
company by the benefici- 
ary designation “My chil- 
dren”? Explain. 
What factors should be 
considered in determin- 
ing who should ultimately 
receive the proceeds of 
the policy? 


(Continued on the next page) 
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(3) Explain the purpose and 
nature of an interpleader 
action such as that insti- 
tuted by the company in 
this case. 

(c) “X” purchased a life in- 
surance policy on March 1, 1950, 
that contained the usual policy 
terms, including a provision that 
reinstatement would be _per- 
mitted on “evidence of insura- 
bility satisfactory to the com- 
pany.” He failed to pay the third 
annual premium before the ex- 


piration of the grace period and 
found it necessary to apply for 
reinstatement. A medical exam- 
ination revealed that “X’s” phys- 
ical condition was acceptable to 
the company, but the latter in- 
sisted on inserting a war clause 
in the reinstated policy. “X” 
sued to have the policy reinstated 
in its original form. State the 
principles upon which the court’s 
decision will be based. 

Answer to Question 2. 


(a and b) (1) The designation 
“My children” is a class designation 





Woodmen Accident 


Builds For The Future 


The continuing growth of Woodmen Accident and As- 
sociated Companies is reflected in the construction of a 
new home office building that will be completed in mid- 
summer, 1955. While designed to be an efficient work- 
shop, the new building will symbolize the strength and 
security that the Woodmen Companies mean to thousands 


of insureds. 


A pioneer in personal insurance since 1890, the 
Woodmen Companies are proud to be a part of the great 
institution of life, health and accident insurance. No other 
field of endeavor has contributed so much to the stability, 
security and peace of mind of the American people. 


E. J. Faulkner, Presideni 
R. L. Spangler, Exec. Vice President & Sec’y. 


ALL FORMS OF LEGAL RESERVE LIFE, 
HEALTH, ACCIDENT AND HOSPITAL INSURANCE 


WOODMEN 


ACCIDENT COMPANY 
CENTRAL ASSURANCE CO. 
CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Old line legal reserve companies — Established 1890 


LINCOLN, 


NEBRASKA 





and creates problems for an insur- 
ance company of identifying, locating 
and paying beneficiaries on whom it 
probably has no specific data at the 
time of the insured’s death: Such 
problems as the following arise: 


(1) Does the designation include 
only children living at the time the 
designation is made or does it also 
include children born later? 

(2) Does it include only children 
who are living at the time of the in- 
sured’s death or does it include those 
who have predeceased the insured 
leaving children? 


(3) Are adopted children, ste»- 
children, or illegitimates included ? 

(4) In the case of any child who 
is an infant, will it be necessary to 
appoint a guardian? 

(5) Will the company be put to 
considerable expense or even /e 
forced into litigation to determine tie 
proper parties to be paid? 

(6) Will the company run the risk 
of being required to pay twice if it 
pays the wrong parties? 

(2) The following factors should 
be considered in determining who 
should ultimately receive the pro- 
ceeds: 


(1) Had “A” reserved the right 
to change the beneficiary ? 

(2) Was the assignment absolute 
in form or was it a collateral assign- 
ment, intended as security? 


(3) If the assignment was absolute 
in form, are oral statements to the 
agent admissible to show it was in- 
tended to serve as security? 

(4) What did the policy provide 
regarding assignments ? 

(5) Was the assignment recorded 
with the company ? 

(6) What was the amount of the 
premium payments made by “B”? 

(7) What was the intent of tle 
parties, “A” and “B”? 

(8) Does an assignment, whether 
absolute or collateral, prevail over a 
beneficiary designation prior to r°- 
cording with the company? Subs:- 
quent to recording? 

(9) Was notice to the agent st'- 
ficient to constitute recordation of 
the assignment with the company ? 

(10) Did the insurance compaiiy 
acknowledge the assignment ? 

(11) Did ‘“‘A’s” statement to the 
agent truly set forth the agreement 
between “A” and “B”? 
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(3) When an insurance company 
acknowledges that it has an obliga- 
tion to pay but there are 2 or more 
claimants asserting rival interests in 
the same fund, the interpleader ac- 
tion enables the company to make a 
payment to the person or persons 
designated by the court and thereby 
io avoid the risk that if it makes a 
payment to one claimant at its own 
discretion, the other claimant might 
later sue the company and establish 
his right to the proceeds, thus re- 
quiring the company to pay a second 
time. In short, the purpose of the 
interpleader action is not to escape 
liability, but to fix it. 

In an interpleader action, the 
debtor names the various rival claim- 
ants as defendants, places the money 
or an adequate bond before the court, 
and leaves it to the rival claimants 
to establish their rights. The court 
has the responsibility of determining 
the rights of the rival parties. Each 
rival claimant having had his day in 
court, a loser cannot successfully 
bring a suit against the company on 
the same claim at a later time. 

(c) The parties to the contract 
would be presumed to have had some 
reasonable purpose in including a 
reinstatement clause. It would be as- 
sumed that the insured had acquired 
some rights under the provision and 
that the company could not establish 
new standards to be applied arbi- 
trarily only to the insured. The com- 
pany would not have the right to 
assert any more severe test for “X” 
than that prevailing for original ap- 
plicants for the same type of policy 
at the time the application for rein- 
statement is made. 


Of course, the test of insurability 
is not merely a question of physical 
insurability ; the company has the 
right to consider the other facts 
which are currently being considered 
in issuing similar policies to original 
applicants. If the company can show 
that under the conditions existing 
when “X” applied for reinstatement 
a person in the position of ‘“X” would 
not be deemed insurable according 
to standards then prevailing, the 
company would have no duty to re- 
instate the policy. However, if “X” 
is insurable under current standards, 
the company cannot take advantage 
of the lapse to render the policy less 
desirable than it was prior to the 
lapse. (To Be Continued) 
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Lafayette Life Has the Merchandise 


... Over half my sales are 
on first interview! 


All my life insurance career has been with Lafayette 
Life ...and I’m wedded to them because they have 
the merchandise to offer. Over half my sales are on 
first interview ... thanks to the wide selection of mer- 
chandise. Today you must offer policies that give your 
customers what they want and need. I have them. 


ELDON M. BURTON 


DWIGHT L. MOOD 


LAFAYETTE GIVES 
CUSTOMER SATISFACTION! 


I resigned my position as district sales man- 
ager of a nationally-known company seven 
years ago to join Lafayette Life. They give 
customer satisfaction and merit their slogan, 
“Once acquainted, always friends.” 


AN AGENCY-MINDED COMPANY! 


We have been with the Lafayette Life for six years 
and have a rapidly-growing agency. Our association 
has been so pleasant because this is an agency- 
minded company. We attribute our success, in a 7 
large measure, to the interest the home office takes S 


in our problems. It makes all the difference in the 


AL HERSHEY 


world when officers and department heads have a 


genuine interest in their fieldmen. 


SOL LEAVITT 


It will pay YOU to learn more about 
Lafayette. Write in confidence to M. V. 


Lafayette 


oken, Director of Agencies... 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Wyoming, Texas, Minnesota and adjacent states. 
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INSURANCE EDUCATION 


IFE insurance is being taught in 
.. 50,000 classrooms in the 
United States and some 1,500,000 
boys and girls are studying some 
aspect of life insurance in connec- 
tion with either social studies, home 
economics, business education or 
arithmetic today, Helen Thal, of 
New York, assistant director of the 
educational division of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, told the Reading 
Life Underwriters Association at a 
recent meeting. 

This move towards a better under- 


standing of sound family financial 
planning has come about as a part 
of a major change in American 
schools in the past generation, Miss 
Thal said. Not only have the physi- 
cal school plants improved and the 
number of children in school in- 
creased, but important curriculum 
changes have been made to bring 
them more in line with education for 
economic living, she said. Also, ac- 
cording to Miss Thal, there has de- 
veloped a new partnership between 
school and community, with men and 
women in all walks of life participat- 
ing in school activities. 








Major Medical Expense—from p. 60 


to work continually through the 
Health Insurance Council and with 
others for closer cooperation with 
doctors and hospitals to reduce the 
likelihood of bad claims arising arid 
to secure their help in dealing with 
the situations in those instances 
where they do. We have definitely in 
mind the possibility of bringing ap- 
propriate cases to the attention of 
the medical societies through the 
grievance committees or other simi- 
lar bodies they have instituted to deal 
with such situations. 


Saleability 


Major medical expense insurance 
has evoked a tremendous amount of 
interest and attention. Every day we 
find greater understanding of its 
principles and increased acceptance 
of its superiority over the basic 
forms of medical expense insurance. 
This is true not only of the public, 
but also I believe of that most im- 
portant group comprising our field 
forces. Agents have been selling or 
have been exposed to the basic forms 
of insurance for so long that it has 
not been easy for their thinking to 
become re-oriented and for them to 
appreciate readily the distinction be- 
tween this new form of protection 
and an ordinary hospital expense 
policy, for example. Problems of 
this sort are intensified for a com- 
pany such as the Equitable whose 
agents have long been accustomed 
to sell only life insurance. We have 
been greatly encouraged therefore by 
the very favorable and often enthusi- 
astic response of our field force to 
the Equitable’s new major medical 
expense policy. 


A few figures bringing out char- 
acteristics of the business we are 
receiving may be of interest. Cov- 
erage for more than one person is 
provided under 70% of our policies, 
showing the relative importance of 
family coverage. The average age 
of the adults is forty-one, which 
means that we are insuring signifi- 
cant numbers of younger persons. 
The average annual premium for the 
new policy is $82. 

We find a wide range of occupa- 
tions represented. Salaried em- 
ployees account for 30%, individual 
proprietors and professional people 
for 22% each, salesmen and house- 
wives for 7% each. The trades and 
students are each included to the ex- 
tent of 4%, and farmers to the ex- 
tent of 3%. The median income of 
those we are insuring is about $850 
a month, and we are delighted to see 
as many as 15% of the applicants 
with income of less than $400 a 
month. Such diversified acceptance 
of our policy is very gratifying in- 
deed. 


A Challenge 


At no time in the past has the ac- 
cident and sickness business been 
under greater burden to demonstrate 
its ability to serve the people. In all 
forums of the day, the development 
of major medical expense insurance 
is pointed to with pride as one of 
the giant steps the industry has 
taken to meet the need for adequate 
medical expense insurance. The 
more rapidly soundly conceived and 
well underwritten coverage in this 
area can be put in force, the more 
certainly we will have demonstrated 
what we are so well equipped to do. 


The companies now writing major 


medical expense policies are more 
than ready to make available to 
others what has been learned from 
the experience so far. I urge other 
companies to accept the challenge 
here presented and to join us in this 
field. 


CREDIT LIFE AND A. & H. 


HANDFUL of states have prolb- 

lems in the credit life and ac- 
cident and health field but the ma- 
jority of states find such problenis 
negligible, according to a statement 
by the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference to the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners subcommittee formed to 
study rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to credit life and accident and 
health. There may be exceptions, but 
generally the states with adequate 
legislation for regulation of small 
loan institutions have no serious 
problems concerning credit insur- 
ance, continued the statement. 

The following observations were 
offered for serious consideration hy 
the Conference: First, there is no 
need for a national regulation which 
would be applied in greatly different 
circumstances. Second, before a 
single state attempts by rule or legis- 
lation to clarify what should be done 
with credit insurance, such a state 
should first be certain that its small 
loan legislation is adequate. To first 
attempt to legislate or rule on the 
insurance matter, would be putting 
the cart before the horse. In this 
case at best, all that would be ac- 
complished would be to cause such 
lending agencies to practice their 
artifices in a different manner. The 
evil would persist. 
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AMERICAN GUARANTY Life Insurance 
Company, Portland, Oregon 


Company Declared Solvent 


This company has been found solvent by Circuit 
Judge James Gain, who denied a petition of Commis- 
sioner Taylor to take possession of the company’s 
business. The Commissioner had charged failure to 
comply with regulations of the state insurance code. 


AMERICAN INVESTORS Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Appointed Vice President 


Herman L. Clark, formerly an executive administra- 
tor of the Armed Forces Medical Aid Association, an 
affiliate of this company, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and director of home office management. 


BANKERS NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Montclair, New Jersey 


Declares 5%, Dividend 


The directors of this company declared a 5% divi- 
dend on the capital stock of the company, payable June 
22 to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
May 14, 1954. 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


New Vice President 


Joseph Schwartz, author of the book, “In Pension 
We Trust” and a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, was appointed a vice president of this company, 
effective May 15. 

John P. Furedy, director of life agencies, has been 
appointed a vice president and elected a director of the 
company. 


For July, 1954 





EASTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Elects Vice-President 


This company has elected Ned L. Pines, President of 
Standard Circulation Service, Inc., Popular Library, 
Inc., and Pine’s Publishing Inc., a vice president. 


GUARDIAN LIFE Insurance Company of 
America, New York, New York 


Superintendent Upheld 


A sharply divided Appellate Division, First Depart- 
ment, upheld Superintendent of Insurance Alfred J. 
Bohlinger of New York in the appeal by this company 
concerning the superintendent’s refusal to approve its 
acquisition of real estate in White Plains, New York 
for its own use. 

The opinion of the court by Judge Botein is prin- 
cipally devoted to supporting the contention of the 
superintendent that his decision is not reviewable by 
the courts. While Judge Breitel agreed with this con- 
clusion, a majority of the five-judge court (Judges 
Callahan, Dore and Cohn) agreed with Guardian’s 
contention that the superintendent’s decision is judicially 
reviewable. In a separate concurring opinion Judge 
Callahan voted to affirm, however, upon the ground 
that the superintendent’s decision was not “arbitrary or 
capricious.” 

The lengthy dissenting opinion by Judge Dore, in 
which Judge Cohn joined, stated with respect to the 
issue of reviewability that “it is unbelievable that the 
legislature ever intended to grant to the unreviewable 
judgment of one man a power of such extent and 
magnitude. On the merits of the appeal by Guardian, 
Judge Dore declared, “In our opinion we should hold 
that the superintendent’s duties are supervisory only, 
to enforce the statutes, to review the acts of manage- 
ment and see that they conform to the statutes; but not 
to supplant management or attempt to formulate busi- 
ness decisions which properly are the sole responsibility 
of management. The real property is requisite for the 
convenient accommodation of the transaction of this 
insurance company’s business. There is no substantial 


(Continued on the next page} 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, 
Massachusetts 


Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable 


HEALTH & ACCIDENT 2: 


and all forms of 
PARTICIPATING 


E INSURANCE 


GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of ILLINOIS 


Juvenile Policies Our Specialty 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
OO A FNC] ee NC] A. T0) 


159 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


WM. J. ALEXANDER, President 
* 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN _ ILLINOIS 





GUARDIAN LIFE—Continued 


evidence in the record to the contrary, meeting all the 
essential facts established.” 

The appeal of the case was argued before the Appel- 
late Division by Samuel A. Hirshowitz, assistant at- 
torney general, on behalf of the superintendent oj 
insurance, and by James B. Donovan, of Watters & 
Donovan, on behalf of the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company. Robert M. Benjamin appeared on behali 
of the Life Insurance Association of America, which 
submitted a brief to the court as amicus curiae. 


KENESAW Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Marietta, Georgia 


New Company 


This company has been chartered and licensed to 
write usual forms of life, accident and health and 
hospitalization. Initial capital of $100,000 and surplus 
of $100,000 was paid in without selling expense. .\ 
second $100,000 of capital stock is now being issued. 
The company presently is writing group life, group and 
individual accident, health and hospitalization contracts, 
but will enter the individual life field later. President 
is A. G. Haskins. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS Insurance Company 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


Changes for 1954 Life Reports 


The company is now licensed in Alabama, Georgia 
and Texas, as well as Louisiana. The secsetary-treas- 
urer is Richard A. Sharp and the street address is now 
3109 Alexander Street. 


THE MUNICIPAL Insurance Company of 
America, Chicago, Illinois 


New Company 


This company received its license from the Illinois 
Insurance Department on April 2 and began business 
with a paid-in capital of $200,000 and contributed sur- 
plus of $400,000. Formed to succeed The Municipal 
Insurance Company, a mutual assessment compariy 
established in 1937, its operations will embrace tie 
regular forms of ordinary life insurance (including 
retirement income, mortgage redemption and juvenile 
contracts), group life, and individual, family and group 
hospital and surgical policies. Management of its affairs 
are directed by individuals who were formerly asso- 
ciated in an executive capacity with The Municipal 
Insurance Company. 
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NEW WORLD Life Insurance Company 
Seattle, Washington 


Changes Name 


Effective June 1, this company changed its name to 
the Farmers New World Life Insurance Company. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Los Angeles, California 


Mutualization Approved by Appellate Court 


Complete approval for the plan of mutualization 
under which ownership of this company will ultimately 
go to its life insurance policyholders has now been 
given by the California Appellate Court. 

In a unanimous court decision rejecting an appeal 
made by representatives of a group of dissenting share- 
holders, the earlier decision of the California Superior 
Court that the mutualization plan was fair and equitable 
was fully sustained. The Appellate Court additionally 
stated that the mutualization plan does, in fact, ade- 
quately protect the rights and interests of the dissenting 
shareholders. 

The Court also disposed of a purported purchase 
offer made by Clint W. Murchison, Texas oil mil- 
lionaire, by concluding that it could not give any con- 
sideration to the offer. The Appellate Court further 
commented that even were it to give the offer full 
consideration, such consideration would in no way alter 
its decision sustaining the Superior Court and the 
California Insurance Commissioner in their approval 
of the mutualization plan. 


PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J. 


Limits Group Activity 


This company has notified its group field force that 
it is not entering a program of group creditors insur- 
ance to cover the instalment purchase of shares in 
mutual funds. During exploration of this entire sub- 
ject, one case was underwritten. In this particular case 
life insurance is a component part of the mutual fund 
plan. To purchase shares, one must be gainfully em- 
ployed and not over age 55. All purchases are auto- 
matically covered by group creditors insurance. 

The Prudential, however, is not seeking or accepting 
any further group creditors insurance in connection 
with mutual funds of any kind. 


THE SUNLAND GOLDEN Life Insurance 


Company, Cisco, Texas 


Change in Title 


This company has changed its name to Sunland Life 
Insurance Company. 


For July, 1954 
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INVESTIGATE .. . 


OUR Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 


All direct with Home Office 
Top first year commissions 
Vested renewal commissions 
Bonus renewals for production 


OUR Special and Standard Policies 


Investment features in Profit Sharing 

(These need only explaining—to sell) 

Currently paying 4% on dividend accumulations 
Advance premi di ted at 3% 
Participating and non participating 

Coupon and Return Premiums 

Testimonials from our policyholders 





OUR Financial Strength 


Capital and surplus—$1,525,000.00 
$118.21 of assets for every $100.00 liability 
Now in 25th year 


Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street—DENVER, COLORADO 
Excellent territory available in California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 











It Takes More 
Than Figures 


The year-end figures have all been pub- 
lished and most everybody reported reach- 
ing new highs. We had some pretty big 
figures ourselves, with our best year's 
growth in 1953. 


But the most valuable asset of all doesn't 
appear in the statement. 


It's the great force of Shield Men who 
represent this Company in the Field, who 
themselves reached a new high in 1953 in 
sales and service. They are headed for 
another great year in 1954. 


The NATIONAL LIFE and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Edwin W. Craig 


Eldon Stevenson, Jr. 
Chairman 


President 
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SECURITY BENEFIT Life Insurance Company 


Topeka, Kansas 


Abrahams Elected President 


J. H. Abrahams was elected president succeeding R. 
G. Lewis who was made chairman of the board to fill 
the vacancy created by the retirement of James M. 
Kirkpatrick. Mr. Kirkpatrick was elected honorary 
chairman. Dr. Frederic R. Stearns, medical director, 
was elected a vice president. 


NEV 
UNIVERSAL Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Bloomington, Indiana eae: 
tion, 


* New Company Tall 
Great American Reserve ig 


This company was incorporated, July 14, 1953, pren 
INSURANCE COMPANY licensed March 11, 1954 and began business April 15 at 
DALLAS, TEXAS 1954 with a paid in capital of $107,000 and surplus o! enti 
$169,000, par value of stock $1. Ager 
© TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President The officers are: president, H. C. Evans; vice- adve 
president, David I. Day, Jr.; secretary and actuary, minc 
¢ GLEN WALLACE, Agency Vice President William Calhoon; treasurer, D. F. Overbay; superin ot | 
tendent of agents, F. B. Arch. vou. 
The usual forms of ordinary insurance are written made 
on participating and non-participating plans. The want 
maximum net retention on one life is $5,000. ironi 
man, 

solic: 

time 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—from page 16 set, 2 


@ Qualified underwriters are entitled to a a S : . you’c 
modern compensation plan that places : en og I __ Admitted ‘ prob: 
emphasis on training and underwriting oa rudence ite ins. Co. ae erie a ia lah ese Geral Tal Gare eee Chicago, Ill. 
skill. We have such a plan. y man 

MISSOURI Admitted wher 


@ Underwriters of quality business should be Yas te : is oon ey : 
adequately compensated. Our contract Peres The Volunteer State Life Ins. Co. ...... Chattanooga, Tenn sii 
’ 


provides for payment of a bonus to our ve NEVADA 


, - Admitted k 
es wh he N . : : . asks 
Gidiay hanek e oe Ge Meee ES SS eee ree Seattle, Wash Life 


; . ‘ os Continental Lite bis. Co. 22 .c0ccesecc0ses Fort Worth, Texas ; 
@ Our policyowners are entitled to continu- Te ity wv 
ous service, and our representatives are Pes NEW YORK Examined buver 


entitled to adequate compensation for per- ie Imperial Life Assurance Company ....Toronto, Ont., Canada 
forming this service. Our contract pro- 1, age, 


vides an important and liberal lifetime fee ts OHIO Adesitted chase 
for such service. For more information, United Services Life Insurance Co. ...... Washington, D. ¢ gover 
5 


e Life, Accident and Health, Group 














Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT PENNSYLVANIA Examined neve! 
Vice President In Charge of Agencies American Protective Life Insurance Co. ..Philadelphia, Pa can | 
Industrial Life Insurance Co. ............ Philadelphia, P: buy 3 
Keystone Aid Society Philadelphia, P: 7 3 
National Slovak Society of U. S. A. ........ Pittsburgh, Pa will r 

State Mutual Benefit Society Philadelphia, P: 


SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed 
pe Se ee ee Florence, S. ¢ : 
Admitted tact ¢ 
Resolute Credit Life Ins. Co. ............ Providence, R. ! of Ne 
Examined ae 
Capital Life Ins. Co. Columbia, S. C. close 
ie Siete Ete Ie, Co. 5 oisic o ciedincecdccacoene Columbia, S. ¢ possil 


WYOMING Admitted = * 
Volunteer State Life Ins. Co. .......... Chattanooga, Tenn. have 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


NEVER LET A PIECE OF MAIL leave 
the office without enclosing a timely 
reminder of some form of protec- 
tion, is a rule of John E. Hunt of 
Tallahassee, Florida. A merchant 
who had been receiving automobile 
premium notices from Mr. Hunt 
two years suddenly appeared re- 
cently in the Hunt Insurance 
Agency office to say: “That little 
advertisement you mailed me re- 
minds me: I want my son to take 
out $100,000 of life insurance from 
you. When I was a boy, my father 
made me buy life insurance, and I 
want my boy to do the same.” (An 
ironic footnote: this same young 
man, who took $100,000 was being 
solicited by another agent at the 
time to buy a $5,000 policy.) 


IF YOU WANTED to buy a television 
set, an automobile, or a refrigerator, 
you’d be very much surprised—and 
probably a bit annoyed—if the sales- 
man were to ask your age. Yet, 
when you want to buy life insur- 
ance, the first question your agent 
asks you is, “How old are you?” 
Life insurance is the only commod- 
ity which increases in price as the 
buyer, not the product, increases in 
age. It’s the year-make of the pur- 
chaser, not of the product, which 
governs its cost. Life insurance can 
never go out of style, though this 
can happen to those who wish to 
buy it. Buy life insurance now. It 
will never be any cheaper for you. 


A REMINDER of a simple, but useful, 
fact comes from Norton E. England 
of New Orleans: “Try to make your 
close’ as early in the interview as 
possible. The earlier you start try- 
ing to close, the more chances you'll 
have to close during the interview.” 


For July, 1954 


HOUSE ORGANS of local business and 
industrial establishments are a 
source of prospects to Chester C. 
Lake, CLU of Akron. He has him- 
self put on their mailing lists, and 
from them gleans news of anniver- 
saries, birthdays, engagements, mar- 
riages, births and other events of 


profitable interest to an alert insur-. 


ance agent. 








So YOU THINK YOU HAVE TROUBLES ? 
When George F. Stevens became 
life manager for The Travelers at 
John Street, New York, he was wel- 
comed by Charles Moxhay, noted 
Manhattan agent, who said: “At an 
early age, our hero became ac- 
quainted with life insurance. His 
father bought a large policy on 
George’s life, and shortly thereafter 
started teaching him to swim. Each 
day he would row George out into 
the river, going farther out each 
time. George enjoyed this, though 
he sometimes became tired of cut- 
ting his way out of the sack. 

He resolved to become an insur- 
ance man. He began as a field as- 





sistant in St. Louis, and started hav- 
ing coffee with “potential life pro- 
ducers.” He ate a bowl of soup for 
lunch and pressed his own pants. At 
length he came into his own, and 
when the present supply of station- 
ery was used up, the title, “George 
Stevens, Manager,” appeared on the 
letterhead. He ate a bowl of soup 
for lunch and pressed his own pants. 


One day a home office man 
showed up, and _ suggested that 
George might like to become man- 
ager at John Street in Manhattan. 
“John Street,” he said, “is a place 
where guys like Sam Mishkin blow 
cigar smoke in a prospect’s face, and 
when he coughs, say, “You have 
just passed the medical. Write me 
a check for $2,000 for the first pre- 
mium.’” So George came to New 
York to become a John Street man- 
ager. Now he has a bowl of soup 
and his wife presses his pants. 


© i) he 


NEWS MAKES NAMES. Tell the edi- 
tor of the local paper what you’re 
doing. Every local agency has (or 
can have) a six months’ progress 
report, a new employee, an anni- 
versary observance for an old em- 
ployee, a visiting big-wig, a policy- 
owners’ “month,” a dinner or out- 
ing, a “man-of-the-month” produc- 
tion leader, an exhibit, a buyers’ 
clinic or open forum, an unusual 
sale, a reunion with old clients, a 
speech, a fund drive, a tie-in with 
a community activity, a prediction, a 
poll or survey, an example of insur- 
ance in action, a distinction, an elec- 
tion, an honor. For assistance on 
publicity or any other aspect of your 
public relations program write your 
company’s advertising department. 
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The Longer Outlook—from page 24 


high marriage, birth rate to prop 
economy.” 

Let me repeat what some others 
have recently said dramatizing the 
birthrate. The birthrate is fast be- 
coming a twice-told tale, but if I 
were selling I would put some of 
these facts to use—if facts they be— 
and try them on my prospects the 
way a magician operates when he 
asks you to keep your eye on the 
little red ball. 


Albert Linton, of the Provident, 
stated it this way. “The population 
increase in the United States each 
month is such as to add a city the 
size of Birmingham, Alabama.” Al- 
bert also said, ‘““That this amounts 
to an increase of twenty-five million 
in ten years, which is the same as 
adding to the population two new 
states equal to New York and Penn- 
sylvania.” Albert is to be believed, 
for in addition to being a fine friend 
of mine, he is a mathematician. Par- 
enthetically he also observed that the 


“Put None but Americans 
on Guard Tonight”” 


Today, we who are truly Americans need still 
to be on guard... not alone against the 
obvious evils but against those unintentional 
deficiencies within ourselves which could 
destroy democracy. 


Neglect to use our vote wisely... 


a careless 


approach to our jobs because work is plentiful 
... waste of food and material ...and a 
slackening in moral fibre and in the things 
of the spirit. 


If we are truly dedicated to freedom as 
were our forefathers, we will be on guard 
so that we can build, with God’s help, a stronger, 
better America for ourselves and for 
the generations of Americans to come. 
We, as Southland Life Underwriters, thinking, 
speaking, working in this spirit are helping 
to protect through Southland Life services 
American families and American business, 
both great and small. 


*Ascribed to George Washington, April 30, 1777 


ASSETS OVER $160,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $800,000,000 


Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
Over $117,000,000 


55 BRANCH OFFICES 


Southland; 
[Life insurance fagicompany 


Home Office @ Dallas 


LIFE # ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 
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British economist, Colin Clark, who 
has predicted such dire things in the 
present situation, has also said that 
when this correction is over, the 
United States is in for the biggest 
boom in its history—in other words, 
a rosy long term outlook. 

Even Gustav Metzman, chairman 
of the board, American Railway Car 
Institute, couldn’t resist a reference 
to the birthrate as affecting railroads 
when he addressed the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Industry 
on February 3rd of this year. He 
spoke very well—twelve printed 
pages worth. I will quote his first 
paragraph. “Approximately one 
hour ago we entered this rooin. 
During that one hour it became 
necessary for the transportation {a- 
cilities of America to move at the 
rate of an additional two million ton- 
miles of freight per year. And the 
need goes on at that rate, every hour 
of every day and every night. For, 
in this hour the population of our 
country increase by three hundred 
twenty persons. And for each of 
these new Americans seven thou- 
sand tons of freight—food, clothing, 
machinery for increased production, 
household equipment, etc.—must be 
moved one mile each year.” 

““A Statement on National Policy” 
by the Research and Policy Commit- 
tee of the Committee for Economic 
Development captioned, “A Defense 
Against Recession” attempts to de- 
lineate a policy for greater economic 
stability in this country. While more 
precisely aimed at the industrial 
field, much of sense is found in the 
report, which applies with equal va- 
lidity to our business. 

We may expect to see a decline in 
consumer’s funds for discretionary 
spending. Following the nudge of 
the CED report on sales effort, we 
must sharpen our selling tools and 
further improve ourselves and be 
prepared to do a fully constructive 
job of selling. In the home office, 
everything should be done to im- 
prove our product, or find new ones. 
Beyond that, we should continue the 
use of Seminars conducted by 
trained people and devise added 
sales helps. Fieldmen should be con- 
stantly alert and vigorous to improve 
their marketing methods, for sales 
may be maintained in an economy 
where incomes and savings will still 
be large. 
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This newest CED report ends 
with a very thoughtful conclusion, 
which I will paraphrase to conclude 
my remarks. 

We need confidence that the 
\merican economy will be much 
more stable than it has been in the 
past. Without such confidence, the 
maintenance of reasonable stability 
over any long period will be diffi- 
cult. It is not healthful to have the 
friendly part of the world awaiting 
the next U. S. depression with fear, 
while the hostile part looks forward 
to it as the event that will turn the 
tide of history in its direction. 


Readily Adaptable 


The life insurance business, and 
the private enterprise system gen- 
erally, have hung up many brilliant 
achievements. We need to keep our 
focus on the long term upward 
movement, though it is proper and 
necessary to examine and be aware 
of the current situation. Most fortu- 
nately, ours is a business which can 
readily adapt itself to changes in the 
market-place. From recorded his- 
tory we can be sure that there will be 
changes from time to time. Most of 
them are temporary in nature. In 
the best pattern of American living 
the strength of our country is im- 
proved if there is greater self reli- 
ance and less dependency upon gov- 
ernment. How better than through 
our persuasion of others to own life 
insurance beyond one or two years 
income. There is no substitute for 
life insurance in the American econ- 
omy. 


SALES BY STATES 


NEVADA SHOWED the greatest rate 
of increase in ordinary life insurance 
sales in April with Delaware second 
and New Jersey and Oklahoma tied 
for third, according to an analysis 
by the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. Countrywide, 
ordinary business increased 5% in 
April, compared with April, 1953, 
while Nevada sales gained 25%, 
Delaware 17% and New Jersey and 
Oklahoma, 16%. 

For the first four months, with 
national ordinary sales up 6% from 
the year before, Arizona led with an 
increase of 21%, with Oklahoma in 
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second place, up 19% from the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Los An- 
geles showed the greatest rate of in- 
crease for April, with a gain of 14%. 
Boston was next, with purchases up 
11%. Boston led for the four months 
with a gain of 14%. 


COMPLETE COOPERATION 


HE relationship between the 
i ations industry and the Fed- 
eral government is one of complete 
cooperation, both as to the Health 
Reinsurance bill pending in Con- 
gress and in approaching the whole 
subject of health insurance, Eldon 
Stevenson, Jr., president of the Na- 
tional Life and Accident Insurance 
Company told members of the Ken- 
tucky State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at a recent luncheon. 
“We are in thorough accord with 
the objectives of the bill,” said Mr. 
Stevenson, ‘‘and I think it is only 
fair to say that in some way good is 
bound to result from these efforts.” 
Stevenson is a member of a Joint 
Committee on Health Insurance, 


composed of twelve top executives of 
insurance companies, conducting ex- 
tensive studies of accident and health 
insurance and also conferring with 
government authorities in connec- 
tion with the proposed program of 
health insurance. He is also presi- 
dent of the Life Insurers’ Confer- 
ence, an association of some ninety 
companies operating in the field of 
life and health and accident insur- 
ance, 


Pointing out that personal protec- 
tion includes both life insurance and 
accident and health insurance, and 
that the two types of insurance com- 
plement each other in providing pro- 
tection against unforeseen contin- 
gencies, Mr. Stevenson paid tribute 
to the field underwriters for their 
service to the American people, as 
a result of which ninety million peo- 
ple today own some $304 billions of 
life insurance, while five out of every 
eight have some form of voluntary 
protection against hospital expenses. 

In addition, he said, one out of 
two people have some form of volun- 
tary protection against surgical ex- 
penses and one out of four against 
medical expenses. 
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Implements 


OF SUCCESS ! 





"the career-building facilities provided 
in the Company’s Program of Expansion gives me all 


the IMPLEMENTS FOR SUCCESS desired in the 


building of the H. H. Gleaton Agency.” 


Agency Offices 5814 No. 11 Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 


H. H. Gleaton, Agency Manager 


Insurance in force 
December 31, 1953 


$ 120,000,000.00 





$ a LEADER in the non-can field 
PAUL REVERE 


offers quality disability protection 





PENSION RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 


IXTEEN members have been ap- 
pointed to a newly-created Pen- 
sion Research Council of the Whar- 


ton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The council was 
established for the purpose of spon- 
soring non-partisan research in the 
general area of private pensions, and 
the initial appointees include repre- 
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sentatives of insurance companies, 
trust companies, industry, labor or- 
ganizations, educators, and pension 
consultants. 

They are: Dr. David McCahan, 
chairman, professor of insurance in 
the Wharton School and executive 
director of the S. S. Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Educa- 
tion; Harry Becker, associate direc- 
tor, Commission on Financing of 
Hospital Care, Chicago, Ill., and 
now on leave from C.I.0.-United 


Auto Workers; Frank B. Cliffe, 
vice-president, H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

John K. Dyer, Jr., vice-president 
and actuary, Towers, Perrin, Fors- 
ter and Crosby, Inc., Philadelphia ; 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, emeritus profes- 
sor of insurance, Wharton School; 
Laflin C. Jones, director of insur- 
ance services and planning, North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. Clarence A. 
Kulp, chairman of the insurance de- 
partment, Wharton School. 

M. A. Linton, chairman of the 
board, Provident Mutual Life Jn- 
surance Co., Philadelphia; Ben S. 
McGiveran, Seefurth and McGiv- 
eran, pension underwriters, Chicazo 
and Milwaukee; Fred P. McKenzie, 
vice-president, The Hanover Bank, 
New York City; J. W. Myers, man- 
ager, insurance and social security 
department, Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, New York City. 

Ray M. Peterson, vice-president 
and associate actuary, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York City; Dr. Otto 
Pollak, associate professor of sociol- 
ogy, Wharton School; George F. 
Sisler, assistant vice-president, First 
National Bank, Chicago; D. N. 
Warters, executive vice-president, 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Dean C. Canby Balderston, 
dean of the Wharton School. 

Serving as research director of 
the council is Dr. Dan M. McGill, 
associate professor of insurance in 
the Wharton School. 

“One of the broad objectives of 
the council’s research program is to 
assess the capabilities of private 
pensions as an instrument of old 
age economic support,” stated Dr. 
Balderston. 

“The projects undertaken by the 
council will be broad in scope 
and predominantly interpretive in 
nature. The research will be con- 
centrated in areas which are not 
subject of special investigation 
other research organizations, Clvs 
liaison will be maintained, howev« 
with other groups conducting 
search in the field of private pen- 
sions, not only to avoid duplication 
of effort but to make the fullest 1se 
of available data,” he continued. 

The research will be carried out 
by mature scholars of demonstrated 
judgment and ability. 
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Aetna Affiliated Cos.: Harold Dudley 
Cotton has been appointed pension trust 
representative. 


American National: The following ap- 
pointments as manager have been an- 
nounced: Ira W. Painton, Omaha; Gerald 
Hollman, Oklahoma City; Hugh C. Vetter, 
Tulsa and F. B. Barnes, Lawton. 


American Mutual: William C. Ellis, for- 
merly of Look Magazine, has been ap- 
pointed director of sales service. 

Sig Bjornson and Associates, Moorhead, 
Minn. have been appointed general agent 
for North Dakota and Northwestern 
Minn. with headquarters at 91314 First 
Avenue South, Moorhead. 


Bankers Life: Frank F. Carideo has been 
named agency manager at Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 


Central Standard Life: Paul M. Myrehn, 
formerly administrative assistant, has been 
advanced to agency secretary, and Keith 
J. Naselius, field service assistant, be- 
comes editor of the agency publication, 
The Firing Line. 


Colonial Life of America: Harry W. 
Rice, formerly manager of the Trenton, 
N. J. branch office, has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies for the branch 
offices. Joseph Torres succeeds Mr. Rice 
as branch manager at Trenton. John 
Vanderstar, formerly field manager at 
Perth Amboy, succeeds Mr. Torres as 
manager at Perth Amboy and Raymond 
Huber succeeds Mr. Vanderstar as field 
manager. 


Connecticut General: Burnham L. Bat- 
son, assistant manager of the Hartford 
branch office has been named manager of 
the Chicago office, and John M. Kelsey, 
brokerage assistant in the Boston office, 
has been named brokerage manager of the 
Chicago office. 


Connecticut Mutual Life: Thomas F. 
Barrett, Jr. has been appointed general 
agent and John L. McElfresh, associate 
general agent in the Barrett-McElfresh 
agency in Washington, D. C. 

Douglas B. Houser, Jr. becomes general 
agent in New Orleans succeeding Mr. 
Barrett. 


Federal Life and Casualty: John H. Mc- 
Eown has been appointed supervisor of 
group agencies. 


Franklin Life: Nathan C. Fuller, formerly 
of the Union Central Life Ins. Co., has 
been appointed special representative in 
Rockland, Maine. 


General American Life: Field Robinson, 
CLU has been named general agent of 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
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the newly-reorganized Roswell, N. M. 
agency. This agency replaced the Robin- 
son-Haut agency, and under the new or- 
ganization Walter G. Haut will be district 
manager. 

A. Wayne Lewis has been named gen- 
eral agent of the Witchita office succeed- 
ing Earl E. Strimple. 

Karl Giessmann, Jr. has been appointed 
district manager of the newly established 
agency in Parsons, Kansas. 


Great National Life: Marvin M. Lillard 
has been transferred from the Dallas 
agency to the home office policy service 
department. 


Great West Life: Clarence E. Mykland, 
CLU, has been appointed supervisor of 
the Seattle branch. 


Guaranty Union Life: John C. Finn and 
E. L. Morris, formerly heads of the Oxford 
Agency representing Constitution Life, 
have been appointed general agents in 
metropolitan Los Angeles. 


Guardian Life of America: Roy Cox, Jr. 
has been appointed manager of the Hous- 
ton agency. 


Indianapolis Life: Don Schlundt has been 
appointed salesman. 


Jefferson Standard Life: John D. Grif- 
fiths has been promoted to the newly 
created position of assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies. 


John Hancock: Samuel A. Fitch, formerly 
with the Second National Bank of. Bos- 
ton, has been elected second vice-president 
and counsel. 

The following promotions in the dis- 
trict agency field force have been an- 
nounced: Robert F. Carr, assistant district 
manager at Portland, Maine, has been 
appointed regional supervisor in the 
Greater New York territory; Owen E. 
Harrington, assistant district manager in 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been appointed 
regional supervisor in the Upper New 
York and Western New England terri- 
tory; Lester A. Regione, district manager 
at Irving Park, Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to West 
Towns, Chicago, and will be succeeded by 
Arnold Schuettpelz, now assistant district 
manager of the Uptown, Chicago, office. 

The following promotions in the bu- 
reau of investigation have been an- 
nounced: John J. Costello, formerly home 
office inspector in the New England area, 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
post of regional supervisor; Roy L. Fid- 
dler, formerly supervisor of the midwest- 
ern division, has been promoted to man- 
ager and succeeding him as supervisor is 
Raymond J. Riefler, formerly home office 
inspector of the division. 


The following home office inspectors 
have been promoted: John B. Ennis be- 
comes supervisor of the New England 


division; John C. W. Tuplin becomes 
supervisor in charge of dividend and ap- 
plication inspection; and Andrew J. 
Flanagan becomes supervisor in the 
Greater New York area. 


Kansas City Life: Grady S. McCarter Jr. 
CLU will succeed his father Grady S. Mc- 
Carter Sr. as general agent at Shreveport, 
La. 


Life of Virginia: D. Paul Montgomery 
has been appointed regional director of 
ordinary agencies in South Carolina and 
Western North Carolina, with headquar- 
ters in Greenville. 


London Life: Russell E. Munro, assistant 
actuary, has been promoted to associate 
actuary; Philip A. Alexander, senior ac- 
turial assistant, has been promoted to 
assistant actuary; and J. Clunas McKib- 
bon, actuarial supervisor, has been pro- 
moted to assistant actuary. 


Manhattan Life: John M. Demarest has 
been appointed general agent with offices 
at 107 William Street, New York City. 

Albert S. Aigner, formerly with Metro- 
politan Life, has been appointed manager 
of the life department. 


Manufacturers Life: Lee Vranek has 
been appointed brokerage manager of the 
Chicago branch office. 


Massachusetts Mutual: A new general 
agency has been opened in Chicago, In- 
surance Exchange Building, 175 West 
Jackson Boulevard, under the manage- 
ment of Herbert Geist. 

The following men have been ap- 
pointed district group ‘epresentatives: 
James S. Beck, Boston; Frank R. Benton, 
Kansas City, Mo. and Richard T. Walsh, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Robert C. Albro, Jr. has been appointed 
assistant agency secretary. 


Minnesota Mutual: Mitchell C. Brantley, 
formerly of the Guarantee Mutual Life 
Ins. Co., has been appointed general agent 
in Oklahoma City. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Premium collection 
and service functions now performed by 
the premium payment office in the New- 
ark home office will now be handled by 
the individual agencies in Newark and 
New York City. 


Mutual of New York: Richard J. Learson 
has been appointed vice-president for 
module operations, and Vincent F. Lech- 
ner, manager of office operations, succeeds 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Home Office and Field 
Appointments—Continued 


Mr. Learson as vice-president for office 
operations. 

E. C. Danford has been advanced tu 
manager of module sales and becomes a 
senior officer in the company and Richard 
B. Thompson has been named director 
of module sales. 

Albert C. Trussell, CLU has _ been 
named director of sales promotion and 
James S. Bingay, manager in Vancouver, 
B. C., has been appointed director of 
agency development. Ronald B. Durning, 
former assistant agency manager in New 
Orleans, succeeds Mr. Trussell as manager 
of the New York City agency, and Douglas 
D. Eve succeeds Mr. Bingay as manager 
of the Vancouver agency. 

Howard E. Barnhill CLU, former assist- 
ant manager at Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed manager at Des Moines, succeed- 
ing Thomas B. Read, retired. 

Ray H. Larrabee, formerly assistant 
manager in Newark, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed manager at Rochester, N. Y. suc- 
ceeding John L. Dyer, resigned. 

Chauncey J. Parkinson, former assistant 
manager in Boston, has been appointed 
manager in Springfield, succeeding Wesley 
J. Burr, CLU who has been transferred 
to Oakland, Calif. as assistant manager. 


National Life of Vermont: Paul W. 
Knowles, CLU has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Eastern Iowa, including the 
Tri-City area, with offices in Davenport. 


New York Life: Milton E. Sullivan, CLU, 
formerly of the Travelers Ins. Co., has 


been appointed manager of brokerage 
sales for the northeastern division with 
headquarters at 99 John Street. 

The following promotions in the grou 
sales organization have been announced: 
Kenneth Bangston, district group- super- 
visor in the Des Moines office, has been 
transferred to the Cincinnati group office 
as district group supervisor; Howard F. 
Roushey, Jr., formerly home office group 
representative in Cleveland, has been 
promoted to district group supervisor in 
Des Moines; Robert G. Crean, formerly 
with the group department in Buffalo 
and Detroit, has been transferred to the 
Pittsburgh group office as home office 
group representative; John Campbell has 
been transferred from Chicago to the 
group office in Charlotte, N. C. as home 
office group representative; and James 
Hughes, formerly of the Charlotte office, 
has been transferred to the company’s 
group office in New York. 

Stewart Waring has been promoted to 
manager of agency group sales and has 
been transferred to the agency depart- 
ment, and Guy L. Fairbanks, Jr. will suc- 
ceed Mr. Waring as manager of the group 
departments North Atlantic region. 

Wade Davenport has been made man- 
ager of the midwestern region with offices 
in Chicago; LaVon Townsend becomes 
supervisor of the Chicago district office 
and Stanley Robinson becomes home of- 
fice representative there. 


Northwestern Life: John J. Szulerecki, 
formerly an agent, has been appointed 
general agent for the Spokane Valley and 
Charles B. Calicoat becomes general agent 
for Spokane. 


4 THERE’S A DEFINITE 
FUTURE FOR CAREER 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 

WITH GREAT SOUTHERN 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Every Great Southerner 
possesses the advantages of: 


@ a program of continuous 


training 


a liberal commission schedule 
a complete line of policy 


contracts 


a non-contributory agents’ 


benefit plan 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 
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Northwestern Mutual: Verne W. Huber 
succeeds Marue A. Carroll, retiring after 
fifty-four years service, as general agent 
at Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Stuart H. Koch has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of a new agency at Appleton, 
Wisc. 


Occidental Life of California: Harold 
G. Gore, formerly of Lincoln National, 
has been named manager oi the San 
Francisco Branch office. 

K. C. Koetter, former assistant broker- 
age manager, has been named assistant 
branch manager in St. Louis. Charles Q. 
Moore moves up to assistant brokerage 
manager replacing Mr. Koetter. 

Edwin O. Carlson, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, has been named gen- 
eral agent in San Jose and will join 
Robert E. Shipley in an agency to be 
known as the Shipley-Carlson Agency. 

Mel Randall and Art Ward have been 
named associate general agents in the 
Carl L. DeVries agency in Los Angeles. 

Hugh H. Rowden, formerly with 
Banker Life, has been appointed general 
agent in Decatur, Ill. 

William R. Lund, formerly an agent 
with Mutual Trust Life in Madison, 
Wisc., has been appointed general agent 
there. 

Euell J. Parrish has been named bro- 
kerage manager in the Hal Baldwin 
agency in Huntington Park, Calif. 

Richard J. Milner, formerly with Great 
Northwest Life, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Berkeley, Calif. 

William J. Garland, formerly with Gen- 
eral American Life, has been named as- 
sistant brokerage manager in the St. 
Louis branch. 


deliver us 
from 
hungry 
salesmen! 


A hungry salesman, with that 
greedy, dollar-sign look, does not 


inspire confidence. Yet, customer confidence is the 
only foundation for life insurance sales that stay on 
the books. Persistency makes a life insurance policy 
profitable to owner, agent, and company alike. We’re 


sure you'll agree that this is basic common sense. 


American United Life’s sales philosophy is built 
around this thought. Training programs stress it. 
Unique sales tools and specially prepared booklets 


help to sell good business. Capable underwriting, ac- 
turial and “special services” departments assist the 


advanced underwriter with problems concerning busi- 


ness insurance, estate planning, and employee benefit 
plans—all home office functions are geared to make a 
*lasting” impression. And as each year adds a record- 
breaking volume of good business to the books, Amer- 


ican United Life is convinced that it pays to concen- 
trate on “well fed” sales representatives. 


Assets over $100 millions insurance in force over $550 millions 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 


Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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James A. Carey, accident and sickness 
home office supervisor, has been named 
assistant superintendent of the accident 
and sickness department. 


Pacific Mutual: Robert G. Carter, a mem- 
ber of the home office staff, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of 
manager, accident and health sales. 


Prudential: New ordinary agencies have 
been opened in Detroit and Flint, Mich. 
under the management of Willard A. 
Guerber, formerly manager at Grand Rap- 
ids, and Robert V. Winters, formerly di- 
vision manager with the Motor City 
Agency (Detroit), respectively. 

Wilson F. Peeler has been named to 
succeed Mr. Guerber and Robert Evans 
has been named division manager of a 
new branch office of the Motor City 
Agency at Royal Oak. 

Alan M. Thaler, assistant actuary, has 
been elected associate actuary. 

Joseph F. Mallard, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed head of the Baltimore group 
office. 

A new agency sales organization has 
been opened in Union City, N. J. under 
the management of Jay L. Kaplove, CLU. 

Claud J. Sprouse, staff manager in the 
Cheyenne, Wyo. district agency, has been 
appointed field training consultant in the 
Western home office, Los Angeles. 

Frank L. Klingbeil has retired turning 
over the Detroit to his son, William H. 
Klingbeil. 

Harry Barris, CLU, regional supervisor 
in the upstate New York regional head- 
quarters, has been appointed head of the 
Fillmore district office in Buffalo succeed- 
ing Martin J. Slominski, retired. 

\ new district office has been opened 
at Babylon, Long Island, N. Y. under the 
management of Robert M. Wickham. 

Frederick E. Rathgeber has been pro- 
moted to vice-president and associate ac- 
tuary and Meyer Melnikoff has heen pro- 
moted to associate actuary. 
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Security Mutual: Lugene J. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., formerly with Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, has been appointed accident 
and health executive. Edward A. Haus- 
child, secretary, accident and health, will 
continue on a diminishing time basis in 
line with retirement plans. 


State Mutual Life: Charles H. Biesel has 
been appointed manager of the San Fran- 
cisco agency. 

W. Barton Baldwin, formerly with Pro- 
vident Mutual, has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly established Norfolk 
agency. 

John A. Dotson has been placed in 
charge of a newly formed agency at Oak- 
land, Calif. Mr. Dotson was formerly 
with Mutual Trust Life. 


Southland Life: Henry L. Corbett, III 
has been appointed regional group in- 
surance manager for the territory cov- 
ered by El Paso, Texas and Albuquerque, 
N. M. branch offices, with headquarters 
in El Paso National Bank Building, Fl 
Paso. 


Travelers: A new branch office has been 
opened in Miami, located at the Ainsley 
Building, 14 Northeast First Ave. This 
office will be a direct reporting office for 
life, accident and group lines and will 
be under the management of Malcolm 
W. Dunlevie. 

The following appointments as group 
supervisor have been announced: Moncher 
L. Ivey, Jr. at New Orleans, La. and 
William J. Desmond, Jr. at Hartford, 
Conn. 

The following appointments as field 
supervisor have been announced: Carl 
Arnett, Birmingham, Ala.; Robert L. 
Roellke, Newark, N. J.; John W. Har- 
rington, Jr., Erie, Pa.; E. James Lyman, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Fred D. Cure, Jr., 42nd 
Street, N. Y. C.; Alva H. Graham, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Allan L. Langton, Kan- 
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sas City, Mo.; Stanleigh K. Fisk, Cleve- 
land, O.; Woodie R. Ivey, Dallas, Tex.; 
Allan J. Urquhart, Springfield, Mass. and 
Clayton C. Robinson, Columbus, O. 

The following have been appointed 
agency representatives: John G. Robbins, 
Detroit; J. D. Head, Toronto, Ont.; 
Samuel R. Meredith, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
David L. Earle, Empire State, N. Y. C.; 
Tony James, 42nd Street, N. Y. C.; George 
J. Eckert, Jr., Nashville, Tenn. and John 
W. Hall, Peoria, Il. 

The headquarters of W. Rogers Primm, 
Jr., group supervisor at Jacksonville, has 
been changed to Miami. 


Union Casualty and Life: Alex Newman 
has been appointed agency supervisor for 
the Brooklyn agency under the direction 
of Lewis E. Weingarten, general agent. 


Union Mutual Life: Edward T. Fitzgerald, 
formerly claims representative for the 
Midtown New York agency, has been ap- 
pointed regional claims manager for 
New York. 


Washington National: John E. Lang- 
stein has been appointed general agent 
in Phoenix, Ariz. with offices at 209-211 
Goodrich Building, North Central and 
Washington Avenues. 


ASS’N NOTES 


Ass'n of Life Ins. Counsel: John Barker, 
Jr. (New England Mutual) was elected 
president at the annual meetings. Other 
elected officers are as follows: Charles G. 
Dougherty (Metropolitan Life) second 
vice-president and Chester L. Fisher 
(Metropolitan Life) was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Association Notes—Continued 


Ass'n of Ins. Advertisers: Joseph J. Mc- 
Gee (Old American Ins. Co.) has been 
elected president. 


Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n: 4. 
Bruce Matthews (Excelsior Life) has been 
elected president. Other officers elected 
are: first vice-president, E. C. Gill (Canada 
Life Assurance); second vice-president, 
F. W. Hill (Crown Life) and honorary 
treasurer, A. M. Campbell (Sun Life As- 
surance). 


Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n (Life 
Agency Officers Section): H. E. Lums- 
den (Northern Life Assurance Co.) has 
been elected chairman. Other officers 
elected are: vice-chairman, A. Gordon 
Nairn (Prudential of America), advisory 
council, M. A. Gay (Alliance Nationale), 
H. I. Weir (London Life) and M. R. 
Hamilton (Imperial Life). 


Chicago Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Freeman J. Wood (Lincoln National Life) 
succeeds Roy D. Simon (Penn Mutual 
Life) as president. Other officers are: first 
vice-president, George Huth (Connecticut 
Mutual); second vice-president, Henry W. 
Persons (Mutual of New York) and treas- 
urer, Gerhard C. Krueger (Equitable of 
Towa). 


Chicago Life Agency Management 
Ass'n: The following officers were elected 
at the annual meeting: president, Henry 
C. Hunken (Connecticut Mutual); vice- 
president, Albert J. Zern (Northwestern 
National) and secretary-treasurer, Charles 
T. Rothermel, Jr. (John Hancock). 


Indiana State Ass'n of Life Underwrit- 
ers: Francis H. Davis (Indianapolis Life) 
has been elected president. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
James H. Cowles (Provident Mutual) has 
been elected chairman of the Agency Of- 
ficers Round Table succeeding Stanton G. 
Hale (Mutual of New York). Elected to 
the committee for three year terms are 
Raymond C. Johnson (New York Life) 
J. A. McAllister (Sun Life of Canada) and 
Charles H. Schaaff (Massachusetts Mu- 
tual). 


Ray D. 
been 


Life Ins. Ass'n of America: 
Murphy (Equitable Society) has 
elected to the board of directors. 


Life Ins. Marketing Institute, Purdue 
University: Eugene B. Bingham (O’Hair 
Agency, Charlotte, N. C.) has been ap- 
pointed assistant director. 


Michigan Actuarial Society: At the an- 
nual meeting the following officers were 
elected: president, Ralph E. Olson (Fed- 
eral Life & Casualty Co.); vice-president, 
John J. Schonenberg, Jr. (Michigan Hos- 
pital Service); treasurer, Fred W. Hamm 
(City of Detroit Retirement Systems) and 
secretary, Ernest R. Porter (Detroit Mu- 
tual Ins. Co.). 


National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners: 
Commissioner Donald Knowlton of New 
Hampshire was elected president at the 
annual meeting. Superintendent C. 
Lawrence Leggett of Missouri was elected 
vice-president and Commissioner George 
A. Bowles of Virginia continues as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Nebraska Actuaries Club: D. J. Parker 
(Security Mutual) was elected president 
at the annual meeting, and F. E. Huston 
(Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha) was 
elected secretary. 


Newark, N. J. Life Underwriters Ass'n: 
Stanley Aquilino (Metropolitan Life) was 
elected president at the annual meeting. 
Other officers are: first vice-president, 
Mary McKeon (Prudential); second vice- 
president, Peter F. Daly, Jr. (Bankers Na- 
tional); secretary, Joseph Koribanick 
(Manufacturers Life) and __ treasurer, 
George Joseph (New England Mutual) 


New York Chamber of Commerce: 
James A. McLain, president of Guardian 
Life Ins. Co. of America, has been elecied 
president. 


Ohio Ass'n of Life Underwriters: || he 
following officers were elected at the «n- 
nual convention: president, William B. 
Hoyer, CLU (John Hancock); vice-presi- 
dents, George L. Chapman, Jr., CLU, Jick 
A. Stewart, CLU, John E. James, Geral: L. 
Ritchey and Robert T. Smith; secretary- 
treasurer, Homer Trantham and national 
committeeman, Robert L. Zimmer, Ci U. 


Special Libraries Ass'n (Insurance Divi- 
sion): Ruby Church, librarian of the !ns. 
Society of New York, New York City, has 
been elected chairman at the recent an- 
nual convention. Vice-chairman is Ruth 
Nielander, librarian of Lumberman’s 
Mutual and secretary is Marguerite Mc- 
Lean, librarian of New World Life. 
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POLICY CHANGES 


American General: The maximum re- 
tention on any one life insured has been 
increased from $40,000 to $50,000. 


American United: Ratings on occupa- 
tions, physical impairments, personal his- 
tory and foreign residence have been re- 
vised. The company says that ratings 
have been liberalized on about 90% of 


‘the job listings. 


Canada Life: The dividend scale on 
United States policies has been continued 
for the year beginning July Ist. Divi- 
dend accumulations and settlement op- 
tion funds will continue to receive inter- 
est at 3%. 


Connecticut-General: Waiver rates have 
been reduced as follows: women’s rates 
are now 114 times men’s. Sample men’s 
ordinary life rates are age 25, $.36; 35, 
$.56; 45, $1.20; 55, $3.43. 


Guaranty Union: Non-medical business 
is being written up to $10,000 on males 
and single females, ages 15-35. The 
limit is $5,000 for ages 36-40, for women 
married, widowed or divorced to age 40, 
and for juveniles. 


Guardian Life: A reduction in substand- 
ard premiums and a new convertibility 
feature for mortgage insurance policies 
has been announced. The new substand- 
ard premium schedule shows reduced 
premiums for almost all classes of rated 
policies and will app to policies placed 
on or after June 7, 1954. The converti- 


For July, 1954 


bility feature consists of the right to con- 
vert a mortgage insurance policy to a 
more permanent form of insurance with- 
out evidence of insurability. The mort- 
gage policy consists of 20% ordinary life 
combined with 80% decreasing term and 
the amount that can be converted at any 
time is the amount equal to the current 
death benefit. Age limits for issuing 
mortgage policies have been lifted, the 
15 year plan will be issued to age 60, 
the 20 year plan to age 55, and the 25 
year plan to age 50. 


Home Life: Occupational ratings have 
been liberalized. In addition, the pre- 
ferred classification has been extended 
to include a number of occupations not 
previously included. 


John Hancock: Five field offices in New 
England are assuming certain home office 
functions on an experimental basis. The 
plan is for field offices, within certain 
limits, to handle underwriting, issue, 
policy loans, surrenders, and death settle- 
ments on ordinary policies. 


Mutual of New York: Group is being of- 
fered to small groups of 10 to 200 or 
more in a refinement of the previous 
“Module” program. The new plan in- 
cludes double indemnity and disability 
expense coverage against off-the-job haz- 
ards. 


Prudential: Military aviation extra pre- 
miums for applicants for ordinary life 
have been revised. Extra premiums are 
increased for most military pilots, but 
extras for pilots flying only large multi- 
engine, propeller-driven aircraft are re- 
duced. 


Security Mutual, N. Y.: Adult form poli- 
cies are being used on young lives, start- 
ing at age one. Ownership and control 
are the same as on adult contracts. Sub- 
standard insurance will be issued begin- 
ning at age five. Juvenile contracts will 
continue to be issued. 


Standard of Oregon: Several new poli- 
cies and features have been announced. 
Among these are a special term for 2 to 
5 years, automatically convertible to spe- 
cial ordinary, minimum $10,000; a reg- 
ular 2 or 5-year term, automatically con- 
vertible to commercial ordinary, mini- 
mum $5,000; and revisions in the 10-year 
renewable term and mortgage policies. 
Other changes are the addition of a 
payor income benefit for policies issued 
at ages 0-14, increase in monthly dis- 
ability income from $5 to $10, reductions 
in waiver rates, and revision of occupa- 
tional classifications. 


SALES 


Bankers Life of lowa: New paid for busi- 
ness for April was $20,243,853, up 18% 
over April 1953, of this amount $14,744,- 
620 was ordinary. 


Canada Life Assurance: Total business 
in force has passed the $2 billion mark 
during the month of May. 


Connecticut Savings Bank Life Ins.: 
Sales for April were $336,500 and sales for 
the first four months were $1,161,750. 
Insurance in force stands at $18,976,113. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Sales—Continued 


Equitable of lowa: New paid produc- 
tion for May was $8,344,600, bringing the 
total for the first five months to $52,961,- 
650, and bringing total insurance in force 
to the new high of $1,326,449,519. 


Equitable Society: Ordinary paid for 
business for —_— was $314,850,000. Group 
volume exceeded $422,500,000. 


Great West Life: New business for May 
was $31,335,855, up $4,816,000 over May 
1953. Insurance in force has passed the 
two and one half billion mark. 


Indianapolis Life: Paid business for May 
was up 26% over May 1953, and paid 
business for the first five months was up 
11% over the first five months last year. 


Manhattan Life: New business for May 
was $13,442,444, the largest single month 
in the history of the company. Insurance 
in force as of June 1, 1954 is $447,352,069. 


New York Savings Banks: Ordinary sales 
for the first four months were $8,269,409, 
up 13% over the same period in 1953. 


Northwestern Mutual: April sales 
reached the all time high of $43,292,160, 
and sales for the first four months were 
$179,606,433, up $1,293,600 over the same 
period last year. 


Occidental Life of California: Insurance 
in force at the end of the first quarter 
stands at $4,701,308,480. New ordinary 
paid for the first quarter was $154,653,469, 
a jump of 8% over the first quarter of 


1953, and new group paid was $74,988,048, 
up 16% over last year. 


Old Line Life: Sales for the first quarter 
were $3,771,434, a gain of over 10% for 
the same period last year. Insurance in 
force now stands at $163,509,283. 


Savings Bank Life Ins. Council: Ordinary 
sales for the first four months were $8,- 
269,409, up 13% over the same period 
in 1953. 


Security Benefit: Insurance in force now 
stands at $155,000,000. 


State Mutual Life: More than $27,000,- 
000 of new group life volume was pro- 
duced in May, a new high for monthly 
group production. Group life production 
for the first five months is up 80% over 
the first five months last year. 





NAIC CONVENTION 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Insurance Commissioners meeting 
in Detroit on June 7-11 for their 
annual convention were assured of 
the willingness of the Eisenhower 
Administration to guarantee con- 
tinuance of state regulation of in- 
surance in the drafting of its health 
reinsurance bill. Roswell B. Per- 


kins, assistant secretary and Oveta 
Culp Hobby, secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare both reaffirmed the princi- 
ples of Public Law 15 in appearances 
before the Commissioners. Mrs, 
Hobby stressed the vital nature of 
the bill in her address to the con- 
vention. The commissioners also 
had under advisement recommenda- 
tions of the accident and health com- 
mittee which would lead to more 
effective regulations of the sale of 
such policies. The meeting was a 
rather quiet one with approximately 
1,000 in attendance, somewhat fewer 
than is usual for these meetings. 
Fraternal insurance and the sale of 
life insurance on military reser- 
vations were discussed but no im- 
portant action was taken on either of 
these subjects. Commissioner Don- 
ald Knowlton of New Hampshire 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion and Superintendent C. Law- 
rence Leggett of Missouri was 
elected vice president thus being 
placed in line for succession as presi- 
dent. Commissioner George A, 
Bowles of Virginia continues as 
secretary-treasurer, 
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John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(New Vice-Presidents) 
(New Promotions ‘ 
Kenesaw Life & hentent, Marietta 
(New Company) 
Kentucky Hume Mutual, Louisville 
(Elects New President) 
Liberty Life, tireenville 
(To Build New Home Office) 
(Construction on H. O. Started). ‘ie. "105 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta 
(New General Counsel) 
(Elects New Officers) 
Life Insurance Co. of \, aw 
(Title Changed) 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Stockholders Dividend) 
(Elects New l’resident) 
(Executive lromotions) 
Life Underwriters, Shreveport 
(Changes for 1954 Life Reports) 
The Maccabees, Detroit 
(New Secretury-Treasurer) 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Officers Promoted) 
(Executive Promotions) 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(To Build New H.O. Additions) . 
(Vice-Presidents Appointed) 
(Releases Annual Statement) .... 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 
(Elects President) Ma 
Ministers Life & Casualty, Minnea olis 
(Tripp Named President) Mar. 105 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock Island 
(New Investment Manager) Jan. 76 
(Eleets New President) Apr. 106 
Municipal Ins. Co. of America, Chicago 
(New Company) 
(New Company) 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(New Officers Elected) M 
(To Move Farm Investment Dept.) 


pr. 106 
Mutual Life of New York, New York 
(Insurance for Smaller Groups)..June 92 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Elects Vice-Presidents) 
(Reinsures A & H Business) 
National Health & Life, Fort Worth 
(Reinsures A & H Business) 
National Life, Montpelier 
(New Agency Vice-President) +e 106 
(Promotions) June 93 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(Elects Vice-President) 
(Stock Dividend Declared) 
New England Mutual, Boston 
(New Vice- President) 
New World Life Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Elects New Pres. and Promotes 
Officers) 
(Changes Name) 
New York Life, New York 
(Elects New Vice-Presidents) acs 


CS 

Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado 
Bellerive Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., C hicago, Th. 
Burdick Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. ... 
California- Western States, Sacramento, Cal. 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, 

Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
Coates, 

Columbian National Life, Boston, M 
Continental Casualty, Chicago, 
Dawson & Son, Inc., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicag 

Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Filing Equipment Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

Globe Life, Chicago, Il. 

qeeet American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, 


Ju 
Wilmin ton 


.. July 68 


-Jan. 76 
Feb. 69 


July 69 
.-May 112 


La. 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., wy appene Ind. 


Home State Life, Oklahoma City, O 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. ... 


John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 
— Fairfield Inn, Cashiers, N. 
g & Co., John C., Baltimore, Md. 
ibe Life, Greenville, S. 
Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


OF A 


, ee 


Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. .. 


Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 


Ni n Life, 
& Rss An Annual = epee t) 
North American = — . Chica 
(Promotes Offi pr. 
North American , ~ BESO New York 
(New President) Mar. 105 
Occidental od Los Angeles 
(New Actuary 
Ohio State Life, ‘olieaiee 
(Jones New President) 
(Collecting Premiums ‘sheesh 
Banks) , 
Oil Industries Life, Huustun 
(New Company) 


Feb. 70 
Apr. 107 
June 94 

. 107 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Offer Refused) 
(Mutualization Approved) 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Appoints Actuary & ci a 
May 


Patriot Life, New York 
Elects Vice-President) 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 


(New Executive Vice-President) .Mar. 


Pennsylvania Life, Health & Accident, 
Philadelphia 
(Increases Capital) Ma 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life, Piitladeipnia 
u 


(Guarantee Shares Sold) 
Paapowens Life Philadelphia 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Special Cash Dividend) Apr 
Pipseuth Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 
(New Company) May 113 
Postal Life, 
(Sells Home Office Building) ..May 113 
Provident Bankers Insurance, Dallas 
(New Company) . May 113 
Provident Life, " himarch 
(New President) 
Provident Mutual Life, ——— 
(West Promoted) 
Prudence Life, Chicago 
Now Legal Reserve) 
Prudential, Newark 
(D’Olier Dies) 
(Elects New Officers) 
(New Union Contract) 
(Limits Group Activity) uly 69 
Puritan Life, Providence 
Bruce Promoted) May 113 
Reinsurance Company of America, Dallas 
(Change in Control) May 114 
Reserve Life, Dallas 
(New Vice-President) June 94 
Savings Bank Life, New York 
(New Agency Bank) Mar. 106 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka 
(Abrahams Elected President) ...July 70 
..Feb. 70 
May 114 
.-Apr. 108 


Security Life & Accident, Denver 
ER nanny 


Mar. 106 
pr. 107 


(F. Burr Betts New President) 
(Promotions) 

Security Mutual, Binghamton 
(New Administrative V. P. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Minnesota Mutual Life 


Security Standard, Dallas 
an 


(Ne | (eae -.Jan. 77 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Suit Filed) 

South ‘Aieloam Mutual, Cape Town 
(Annual Keport) 

South Coast Life, Beaumont 
(Control Purchased) 

Southlind Life, Dallas 
(Constructing Large Development) | = 
‘ 
(Appoints New Vice-President) . ae. “108 

Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Promotions) 

Southwest Indemnity & Life, Dallas 
(New Company) 

State Life, Indianapolis 
(New Elections) ................-Mar. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(To Build New Llome Office) 

Sunland Golden Life, Cisco 
(Change in Title) 

Sun Life, Montreal 
(Interest on Deposits) 
Teachers Ins. & Anuuily, 
($3,750,000 Grant) 
Union Bankers Life, 

(New Company) Ja 

Union Casualty & Life, Mt. Vernon 
(Licensed in Louisiana) May 11; 

Union Labor Life, New York 
(Promotions) cm 
(New Vice President) eons. ‘10, 

Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(New Agency Vice-President) 

Union Standard Life, Houston 
(New Company) 

United Insurance, Chicago 
(Elects Officers) 

United Services Life, Washington 
(Elects New Officers) pr. 

United States Government, Washington 
(Dividends) 

United States Life, New York 
(Head Elected Actuary) 
(Liberalizes Agency Contracts) . 

Universal Life & Accident, Dallas 
(Carlson Elected Vice- President) -May 115 

Universal Life & Accident, Bloomington 
(New Company) x 

Washington Life, Lafayette 
(Converted to Stock Basis) 

West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Executive Promotions) 

Western American Life, Reno 
(Company Sold) M 

Western Fidelity Life, Fort Worth 
(Reinsures Professional Life) ....June {5 

Western Indemnity Life, Midland 
(New Company) 

(Elects Vice-President) 

Woodmen Central, Lincoln 
(To Build New H. O. Building).. 

World Insurance, Omaha 
(Correction Notice) 


May 114 
June 95 
107 


Feb. 71 


New York 


Dallas 


. Apr. 10) 


May 11}! 


..June $5 


June %5 
June 96 
Mar. 107 


Ss} 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Fenner & Beane, 


New York 


, St. Paul, Minn. 


Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 
National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. 


National Life & Accide 


National Old Line, Little R 


National Reserve Life, 
Nelson and Warren, St. 


North American Life, Chicago, 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 


Occidental Life, Los A 


Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. ¢. 

Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, (¢ 
Cy ree 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, 


Pilot Life, Greensboro, 


Speakman, Frank M., 


Recordak-Verifax (Eastman Kodak Company), Seen. 
Recordak (Eastman Kodak Company), 
Remington Rand Ine. a Controls a 4% 
Republie National Life, D: 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, | ae 
Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Southland Life, Dallas, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


nt, Nashville, Tenn. 
ock, 

Topeka, lee 
Louis, = 

A 


ngeles, Cal. 


val. 


wise oro Le. 


Ind. 
N.C. 


Rochester, 


Ove 


allas, Texas 


Texas 


SwWaor Ae 


Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., 


Chicago, Il. 


Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 
Tressel & Associates, agg J S., Chicago, Tl. 
Union Life, Little Rock, 


United Benefit Life, , may Neb. 


United Insurance, Chicago, Tl. 
United Services Life, W > er D. 


Washington National, Evanston, III. 


Weissman, 
Weston 


Philip, Detroit, Mich. 
at NE os ne wuncctwiene Sedo wekeeee ee 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, 


New York, N. Y. ... 


Woodmen Accident, Lincoln, Neb. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Ine., New Yo 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, _ &. oc 'N. 























GUARANTEED FISHING 


Beautiful 300 acre private lake stocked for sporty game fishing— 
especially 15 inch or larger rainbow trout! Boats, tackle—fishing 
guide available. Hotel situated in center of scenic mountain estate at 
elevation of 3500 feet. You’ll experience hospitality and gracious 
living. Zestful appetites created in this mountain atmosphere amply 
satisfied with a superb cuisine. PLUS all resort activ- 

ities—golf, horseback riding, swimming, tennis, AMERICAN 
evening entertainment—sand beach and heated PLAN 
swimming pool. Churches of all faiths nearby. 


Write for illustrated folder. oo es 
OPEN MAY 20 TO OCTOBER 20 $72 weekly 


CASHTERS, cirotina 


ON U. S. HIGHWAY 64 


SCF AK SHWHHE SUNN EROS 


uta 
TI") 





FAMILY 
INCOME 
PERFECTED! 








FAMILY INCOME for the usual 10, 15 and 
20-year periods or to the insured’s age 65 
is very good as far as it goes. But does it 
go far enough? 


We think not. That’s why we offer $10, $15 
and $20 family income for 10 to 50 years 
—to any selected age of the beneficiary. 
Furthermore, we'll add it to any annual 
premium policy of level amount that will 
not expire during the income period, we'll 
apply it to part of a policy, or we'll add it 
to existing policies. 


Teamed with Income Protection riders 
(family income without a chassis policy) 
Occidental’s Family Income riders permit 
you to tailor graduated payments that 
exactly fit the buyer’s needs. 


This, we think, is family income at its best. 


wt pcidental 
LASS roan 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles ace COMPANY 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


““WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 





